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Ta=attiom_s BETTER WITH ARDENTE. 


Come and HEAR how! 

CALL or write for You too can enjoy the world of sound—at Church, Home, 
Susiness, Cinema, in the War effort, and tor your personal 
safety. SIMPLE, INCONSPIC UOUS, INE PE NSIVE. 
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Traditionally 
called a Trench 


Coat— Drench 









Coat’ might be 
more appropriate, 
since it will defy any 
sort of wet from driving 
sleet on Salisbury Plain 
to rainy season out East. 
It adapts itself to temper- 
atures as well, for Moss 
Bros. make it with many 


linings, mostly detachable. 





The fleece linings have the further advantage 
of sleeves and, worn separately, make emergency 
dressing gowns. A really solid investment for 


Officers, British or American. 


MOSS 
BROS... 


Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters, 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 





Also Manchester, Bristol, Alder- 


shot, Portsmouth, Camberley, 
York, Hove, Shoreham, Bourne 
Southend, Harrogate, 
Dorking, 


mouth, 

Heysham, Salisbury 

Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn, 

Ilkley, Grantham, Llandrindod 
Wells. 











And YOU will find your ideal tobacco among the Six 
FOUR SQUARE blends. 


matured tobacco with no artificial scent or flavouring. 


They are all just pure 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 











Are Plastics brittle ? 


The real test of anything is the way it stands up to its job, and 
there have been quite a lot of plastic mouldings which just broke 
in normal use. There are also a great many which pass the test 
with flying colours. Why? 

The explanation is simply that people who put price before quality 
have used plastics for wafer-thin, shoddy goods just as they have 
abused all the other materials. A plastic moulding properly designed 
and of the right material for the job can and does stand up to a 
great deal of hard use and ill-use. But if you expect to get all the 
advantages plastics can give at less than the cost of cheaper materials, 


And whose fault will that be? 


your plastics may be brittle. 
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instantly the Bouquet of the 
Genuine choice wines blended 


into this true Vermouth. Here 





is a choice and healthful aperi- 
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tif or with added ingredients 
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a delightful cocktail. 
Treasures need seeking—but 
W ine 


ask your Merchant 


aw 


about Vamour—he may be 





able to supply you from his 
limited stock. 


Produced by 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
Sackville House, Piccadilly, WI. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 6,. 1943. 


NO LONGER GUNS, BUT ICEBERGS! “ICE AGE” CONDITIONS ON THE DECK OF THE BRITISH DESTROYER, H.M.S. “ VANSITTART,” 
DURING ESCORT DUTY ON THE NORTHERN CONVOY ROUTE TO RUSSIA. 


Up in the Arctic, on the northerly convoy route to Russia, winter holds sway all | appalling conditions, the convoys always get through to Russia. When the above 
the year round. The “icing-up"’ conditions are such that it is almost impossible picture was taken of H.M.S. “ Vansittart,”” the weight of ice on her deck was esti 
to imagine them. Thick snow and ice cover the decks, gun turrets, and, in fact, mated at 200 tons. Some members of the crew can be seen at their endless task of 
all the exposed parts of the ships which sail these waters. All this has to be chipped i keeping the guns free for action, for during this northern passage our ships are con 
off, for a number of important and obvious reasons, but, once removed, it forms again tinuously Being attacked both from the air and by enemy warships. As always, our 
almost immediately and the work has to be done all over again. Despite these ships are doing a splendid job of work 
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| ig takes time to beat Germans. It is not merely 

because they are so stubborn. It is rather because 
they are so thorough. Anglo-Saxon communities 
building peaceful social experiments are seldom 
thorough without the spur of stark necessity. They 
do not enjoy thoroughness as Teutons do, for the 
thoroughness of a whole nation means the enslavement 
of the multitude. When war comes, democracies have 
to learn to be thorough in order to beat the military 
machines of servile States. The process, as we 
have found to our cost in two wars, takes time. 
To become a first-rate fighting man is one of the 
most difficult jobs in the world. It involves far 
more than natural courage and toughness—what 
our horse-loving English forbears used to call 
mettle and bottom—though these are certainly 
an indispensable foundation. It requires supreme 
physical fitness, instinctive discipline, unselfish- 
ness, loyalty, the habit of co-operation and 
obedience practised to the highest pitch of per- 
fection, technical mastery of weapons and means 
of communication, alert wits, foresight, shrewd- 
ness, cunning, and the capacity for always land- 
ing on one’s feet in an unexpected emergency. 
And these are only a few of the qualities 
required of the soldier. 


No wonder, therefore, that he takes time to 
make. In a democratic country there is usually, 
indeed, a considerable time-lag between the start 
of a war and the day when its citizens first come 
to realise all the things that a soldier has to 
do and be. Such an interval may be said to 
have existed in this country between Septem- 
ber 1939 and the return of our Expeditionary 
Force from Dunkirk. Defeat brought home to 
us the magnitude of the task before us. The 
ordinary, peace-loving man in a peace-loving com- 
munity hates war so much that he finds it diffi- 
cult at first to believe that its successful pursuit 
requires an exceptionally high degree 
of skill and virtue in the individual. 
He thinks it is enough to have a good 
cause, a stout heart and a khaki tunic. 





Democratic politicians are particu- 
larly hard to convince on this point. 
It is the very essence of success in a 
parliamentary assembly to be sanguine. 
adaptable and easy-going. To be too | 
meticulous, too precise, invariably | 
makes enemies of the casual, the slap- i 
dash and the inefficient, and as these 
make up a large proportion of ordinary 
folk in ordinary times, no politician | 
can afford to be too exact and cate- 
gorical. He quickly falls into the habit 
of leaving most matters as loose and i 
indefinite as possible: becomes a pro- | 
fessional believer in compromises, i 
adjustments and buoyant, nebulous 
optimism. But in war, exactitude be- 
comes an indispensable virtue. A good 
idea is not enough. It has to be an 
idea which is carried out with flawless 
timing and precision. Everything has 
to be in its right place and at the 
right time. There is all the difference 
in the world in an operation in which 
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“The masked 
form its principal festivities, were introduced under the Regency of the Duke of Orleans. 
inconvenience with which they were at first attended, was the want of any apartment sufficiently 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


oblivious of the military virtues and who are to- 
day first-class, or nearly first-class, soldiers. I say 
‘nearly,’ because it always takes actual battle 
experience to “finish’’ a soldier. An immense 
amount can be done by really good training, 
and probably never before in British history 
has more been done in that way than _ since 
Dunkirk. But there is no educator quite like 
a real bullet or a live shell. 


little or no actual experience of battle. It is a defect 
which meticulous and imaginative training has done 
everything possible to remedy, and one which pro- 
bably a very little battle experience will remove 
altogether. It is one, too, which is certainly likely 
to disappear before long under the pressure of great 
events. But it is no use expecting troops who have 
still to receive their baptism of fire to be up to every 
trick and wile of veterans of the Russian or Libyan 
campaigns the first time they go into action. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM ‘“*‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MARCH 4, 1843. 
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** CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, OLD BAILEY—M’NAUGHTEN’S TRIAL.” 


“ This being the day appointed for the trial of Daniel M’Naughten, the assassin 
of the late lamented Mr. Edward Drummond, the greatest bustle and excitement 
prevailed in the vicinity of the Old Bailey from an early hour in the morning. 
The body of the Court around the counsels’ table was, as usual on such 
occasions, crowded by young and briefless barristers.... At ten o'clock 
the Judges entered the Court, and took their seats on the bench. They were 
Chief Justice Tindal, Mr. Justice Williams, and Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The prisoner was then brought into the dock and placed at the bar... .” 


Se 


If this is necessarily true of many of our 
own troops, it is even truer of the Americans, 
who have only been in the war just over a 
year. The latter are an exceptionally brave, 
intelligent and adaptable people, but it is 
unreasonable to expect them to become hardened 
and experienced veterans by the mere process 
of being drafted into the Army. Not all 
Americans, any more than all Englishmen, are 
backwoodsmen or lumberjacks in civil life. A 
clerk or salesman in New York or Chicago starts 
at a disadvantage in endeavouring to make him- 
self as hardy as a savage.. And modern war, one 
might almost say, demands the hardihood of a 
savage. It is possible for a man to cover fifty 
or more miles a day on his feet—savages have 
covered more—and a man who can do so and be 
fit for service next day is, other things being 
equal, a better soldier than he who can only 
cover twenty. Hence the wise insistence of that 
great leader of men, General Montgomery, on 
absolute and unsparing physical fitness in all 
under his command. It is possible, too, for 
a man to remain as calm and clear-headed as 
a Senior Wrangler in a lecture-room when tanks 
are charging at him from every direction. But 
it is not easy, and it requires practice and 
effort. There are, indeed, few things in this 
world that require so much. 
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“MASKED BALL AT THE OPERA, PARIS. 


balls, which supersede every other feature of the [Paris] Carnival in attraction, and 


Therefore, neither we nor our 
American allies have any cause to be 
cast down by the recent set-back in 
Tunisia. Experience has to be earned, 
as the Russians and the Eighth Army 
have earned it. The initial advantage of 
the enemy in that particular corner of 
North-West Africa is obvious, and has 
been so ever since we just failed to bring 
off our first desperate race to Tunis and 
Bizerta. He—provided he is prepared 
to pay the toll exacted by Malta and the 
Royal Navy—has little more than a 
hundred miles of sea communication, as 
compared with the 3000 and 1 4,000-mile- 
long ocean lifelines of the First and 
Eighth Armies; and, once ashore, his 
men and materials are virtually on the 
battlefield, instead of having to be 
hauled across hundreds of miles of 
desert and mountain. He enjoys, too, 
the classic advantage of interior lines, 
with particularly favourable geographi- 
cal conditions for holding off whichever 
of the two converging Allied armies he 
eee Te wishes to immobilise while conceptrat- 
ing offensively against the other. And 
But a great until the Eighth Army has broken 
through marsh and mountain he 





all the component parts fit together spacious to receive the hundreds who thronged to them. At length the Chevalier de Bouillon conceived i ; 

and one in which they fail to fit. ' SS phen of converting the Opera House mate a ball-room t 40 Cormetite friar, named Sebastian, can, if he chooses, match seasoned 
The arrival of a division, a battalion, a ae The rst Masked ball ‘n Paris was held on the and of anuary, 1716."" sails troops against troops who have still 
eoek s pomeeay, Gn wees Or ee ee to receive the final polish of active 
moment it was needed has lost many a battle crucial One of our handicaps in defeating the Germans is campaigning. But not, let it be added, for 


in the past, and will lose, no doubt, many more in the 
future. The first duty of a soldier, a general, a war 
minister is to be categorical. That is why good 
soldiers are always smart, punctual and precise. 
Spit and polish are the outward signs of inward and 
spiritual military graces. 


We in this country have been at war now—for 
the second time in a quarter of a century—for nearly 
four years. I cannot pretend that we have enjoyed 
the experience, but we have at least learnt from it. 
There are hundreds of thousands, even millions, 
of Britons who, a short while ago, were utterly 


that, added to their meticulous pre-war training, 
they have also acquired—through no virtue of their 
own—so much actual battle experience. Without 
waiting to be asked, they have fought in Spain, in 
Poland, in Norway, in Holland, in France, in Yugo- 
slavia, in Greece, in Crete and in Africa. Above all, 
they have fought in Russia. Some of our soldiers 
have had an equal experience of actual war. But 
for one man who has fought through all the campaigns 
of the Eighth Army—perhaps the finest and most 
experienced fighting force we have evolved in the 
field since the Peninsula—there are probably nine 
or ten serving in our Army to-day who have still had 


long. Every hour of fighting now on African soil is 
so much invaluable experience gained: experience, 
too, which is far better won now in a theatre of war 
where the enemy cannot deploy his full strength than 
in that greater and decisive battle which is to come 
on the European beaches. The more experienced 
soldiers the Democracies of the West can throw into 
that battle when it comes the better, and if in the 
meantime the wily Rommel chooses to be our tutor, 
let us not be unduly put out by the fact. After all, 
it was he who, at Sidi Rezegh, Knightsbridge and 
Tobruk, unconsciously helped to make the Eighth 
Army the force it now is. 
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‘THE FINEST INFANTRY IN THE WORLD’’: BRIGADIER K. PIERCE SMITH TAKES THE SALUTE AS A LONG LINE OF BRITISH 
TROOPS START THEIR MANCEUVRES IN MALTA. 


It was Field-Marshal Lord Gort, C.-in-C. and Governor of Malta, who recently Malta, they have now “gone over to the offensive." This they have done by 
described the British infantry serving in the G.C. island as “the finest in the world.” | holding large-scale manceuvres to prepare themselves for the time when Malta will 
They are models of what the British soldier should be, he said, and added that be a foremost attacking base Every man is thoroughly fit and prepared for 
after turning their hands to all kinds of defensive tasks during the great siege of anything, and anxious to come to grips with the enemy 
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| STRIKING WITH SUCCESS AT ENEMY 
THE FLEET AIR 


ALBACORE 
"PLANES, BASED ON 3 : 2. LIEUTENANT DERK_ EYRS, 
MALTA, SET OFF SENIOR PILOT OF A NAVAL 
LADEN WITH TOR- ‘ . J SQUADRON IN MALTA, WITH 
PEDOES ON AN : ’ PETTY OFFICERS IN CHARGE 
OFFENSIVE MISSION ] : OF MAINTENANCE CREWS, 
FROM THE ISLAND. 


a J 


MAJOR A. C. NEWSON, 
OF THE 
ROYAL MARINES ; 
c.0O. OF A NAVAL 
TORPEDO BOMBING 
SQUADRON. 
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‘““ ARMING UP THE ALBAS”’: THE TORPEDO, AMONG 
THE DEADLIEST OF WEAPONS, GOES INTO AN ALBACORE. 


A NAVAL RATING 18 THOROUGHLY PLEASED WITH THE NAVAL AIRCRAFT, WITH THEIR TORPEDOES “AT THE READY,” LEAVE MALTA'S SHORE LINE TO SEEK OUT AND STRIKE 
INSCRIPTION CHALKED ON AN AERIAL TORPEDO, ENEMY SHIPPING. ROMMEL’S SUPPLIES WERE SERIOUSLY INTERFERED WITH DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY'S ADVANCE 


a on -----/ Lene renee neem nem 
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So much has been written of the part played by Malta in the war in the live, under conditions which would have knocked out people of a less hardy 
Mediterranean that it is hardly necessary to repeat here tales of the heroism | race; how her soldiers and airmen go into action at a moment's notice, and, 
of her defenders, Service men and civilians alike. We have seen in the film above all, how the convoys are escorted through enemy-infested seas to bring 
Malta, G.C."" how the island reacts under bombardment, how her inhabitants food and ammynition, to continue the fight. But less, perhaps, has been said 
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SHIPPING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
ARM IN MALTA. 














‘ . . UNFOLDING 
NAVAL AIRMEN IN AN < Of NS THE WINGS OF AN 
R.A.F. BRIEFING ROOM ON ae oie ALBACORE ‘PLANE IN 
MALTA. MAJOR NEWSON Nd : : THE BLAST PEN OF 
(WITH BEARD) IS THE C.O., s , "a j AN R.A.F. STATION 
NAVAL TORPEDO SQUADRON. ‘ . ON THE ISLAND. 
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A STUDY OF 
AN IRISH NAVAL 
PILOT SERVING IN 
MALTA : SUB.-LIEUT. 
GEORGE CROWE, 
R.N.V.R. 

















AFTER THE BRIEFING : NAVAL PILOTS LEAVE THE C.O.’S 
i QUARTERS ON THEIR WAY TO ATTACK THE ENEMY. 























THE LAST VIEW OF MALTA AS A NAVAL 
IS TYPICAL OF THE ISLAND, WITH STONE WALLS MAKING A JIG-SAW PATTERN. 


ALBACORE "PLANE SETS OFF ON AN OFFENSIVE MISSION. THE LANDSCAPE CHIEF PETTY OFFICER T. BULL, WHO WON THE G.M. FOR 
UNLOADING TORPEDOES FROM A "PLANE DURING A RAID 
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of the Fleet Air Arm: that magnificent body of men, flying seamen, whose |  inconsiderable way in the defeat of Rommel’s armies in Egypt, Libya and 
job it is to patrol the seas, searching out and destroying Axis shipping Tripolitania. The torpedoes these ‘planes carry are amongst the deadliest 
These pictures show some of these men, with their machines, and only time | of all weapons, and they are used with remarkable accuracy by the men whx 
will tell how many enemy ships they have sent to the bottom, helping in no fly the Navy's ‘planes. 








TTHE Axis offensive in Central Tunisia was 

a surprise only in so far as its strength 
was considerably greater than was expected. 
But that is true of many military surprises ; 


in fact, surprise in war seldom includes the ~ 
prt ietnation to poe a is generally THE GERMAN ATTACK IN CENTRAL TUNISIA. for the enemy. 


confined to doubt or misapprehension about 
time, place or force. In this case, the element 
of surprise introduced by the enemy sufficed 
for his purpose. At a single stroke he drove 
the Allies back eighteen miles towards Gafsa and Sbeitla. 
A second bound took him much further forward, and 
placed him in possession of Sbeitla, Kasserine and Feriana, 
with the railway connecting them. In a third he broke 
through the Kasserine Pass and pushed on boldly towards 
the next railway at Tebessa and Thala. He got pretty 
close to both—a serious situation, because the second rail- 
way was of the highest importance to the Allies on this part 
of the front. It is now pretty certain that this final danger 
was not as great as it appeared at the time. It was only 
necessary to stand up to the enemy and hit back at him. 
He never got through at Sbiba, where he was met by 
experienced troops. After being repulsed in front of 
Tebessa and Thala, he first withdrew to the mouth of the 
Kasserine Pass, then fell back through it, and finally 
abandoned the low ground beyond, which was commanded 
by the Allied artillery. He had abandoned his territorial 
gains. We have to ask whether he had acquired any others. 
First of all, he captured a fairly large quantity of tanks, 
armoured cars and 
transport. A pro- 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


I feel that our dispositions at the outset on the front 
Gafsa-Sbeitla, so far as they have been revealed, were not 
ideal. There was too much dispersion and intermingling 
of units, too much anxiety to achieve the impossible ideal 
of being strong everywhere, which led to being strong 
nowhere. The mobility and striking power of modern 
armoured and motorised forces render a cordon system of 
defence even less excusable than it was in the past. The 
concentration of a mass, or two or three masses, at vital 
points, with only light forces spread out for the purpose of 
cover and observation, may leave the enemy greater appar- 
ent liberty of manceuvre, but it really imposes far more 
respect upon him, and threatens him with a heavy blow 
wherever he may stick out his neck. Dispersion is par- 
ticularly dangerous when the troops concerned are not 
highly experienced. Well, they are more experienced now, 
though the lesson has been learnt at considerable cost. 
And this lesson has not been confined to the battlefield. 
One of the acutest comments upon the episode was that made 
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stiff and costly work still ahead of us 


THE GREAT WORLD 3 WAR: ite in’iind that, though this is esentally 


a preliminary operation, a complete victory 
would result in a far-reaching disaster 
In such a case, only a 
small proportion of his very considerable 

forces in the country could hope to escape. 

I will conclude with a brief comment- 

ary upon the political situation in French 

North Africa, which cannot yet be considered satis- 
factory. It is clear that, whatever else may have 
resulted from the meeting between Generals Giraud 
and de Gaulle, it did not lead to any political agree- 
ment. The present régime is a right-wing autocracy. Now, 
the very phrase “ right wing ’’ seems to have become synonym- 
ous with “ blackguard’”’ among the most vocal of our 
publicists at home. I have no such feeling about it, and 
there is no evidence that the present state of affairs does 
not represent the sentiments of French Algeria and Morocco. 
Yet it may well not represent those of Metropolitan France. 
If the Allies are nurturing in North Africa a political party 
which may afterwards try to dominate France, and at the 
same time arming for it a force more numerous than any 
other French army in existence, they may be laying up 
trouble for France, for themselves, and indeed for the world. 
I am not suggesting that the present government in North 
Africa should be changed, but I do think that it should 
be made clear that the future of France must be the choice 
of the French 

people. There seems 





portion of the tanks 
may be fit for fur- 
ther use, and as they 
were Shermans, this 
would be a serious 
matter if he had 
plenty of ammuni- 
tion for them, but 
this is highly im- 
probable. He must, 
however, have 
taken enough for at 
least one operation. 
His second gain was 
in time, which is 
more important. 
Whether or not it 
is Rommel’s inten- 
tion to cling on to 
the Mareth Line in 
southern Tunisia 

and I myself am 
inclined to think 
that he will aban- 
don it before very 
long—it was 
necessary, from his 
point of view, to 
keep plenty of room 
open between the 
main forces in the 
southern and north- 
ern parts of the 
country. He has 
no more room now 
than he had before 
he struck, but he 
may have post 
poned an Allied 
attack which would 
have narrowed his 
space at a critical 
moment. That we 
shall only know 
later. On the other 
hand, he seems to 
have suffered sub- 
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to be no sure way 
of bringing this 
about other than a 
full understanding 
between General 
Giraud and General 
de Gaulle. That, 
unfortunately, 
seems to be as far 
away since the 
Casablanca Confer- 
ence as it was 
before it. 

The men at the 
top in French North 
Africa are honest, 
but it is doubtful 
whether as much 
can be said for some 
of their subordin- 
ates. On the other 
hand, the suggestion 
now put about that 
there can be no 
collaboration with 
anyone who has in 
the remotest degree 
ever collaborated 
with Hitler is fan- 
tastic. There is no 
reason why such 
a rule should be 
applied to North 
Africa, or to 
France, alone, and 
it would have some 
odd implications if 
extended to all the 
world, The obvious 
traitors must be 
excluded, and 
would-be Allied 
partisans of the 
present day cannot 
clear themselves of 
the past solely by 
their future actions, 
if material proving 




















stantial loss him- 
self, particularly in 
armour, where he 
can least afford it. 
Looking at the 
situation objec 
tively, I should say 
that the operation 
just paid him, but 
did not leave him 
any large margin, It certainly shows that German power 
in the counter-offensive is still very formidable, and the 
same lesson is being learnt from the present fighting in the 
Donetz Basin. Some commentators have been too quick in 
assuming that we have already reached a stage in the war 
comparable to that of August 8, 1918. 

The offensive was so typical of Rommel in its sudden- 
ness and strength, in the boldness with which it attempted 
to exploit a favourable situation without consideration of 
the adversary'’s reserves, and in the deep and precipitate 
retreat with which it concluded, that it seems to dispose 
of the rumours that the restless, clever and flashy Field 
Marshal is not at present on the scene. In other respects, 
it was a typical operation on interior lines. The combatant 
in this situation strives to make use of his central position 
to strike at one of his divided opponents while holding off 
the other. In this case Rommel knew that one of his two 
opponents, the Eighth Army, was not ready, that its com- 
nunications were outstretched, and that it was confronted 
by strong natural and artificial obstacles. Such an opera 
tion must be conducted quickly and resolutely, or it may 
lead to the army which carries it out being caught in the 
midst of it and squeezed between the two opponents on 
exterior lines, Though there is now a possibility of Rom 
mel’s shifting some armoured strength further north, I 
think it more likely that his concern will be with his 
forces behind the Mareth Line. Whether they stand 
or fall back in front of General Montgomery's Eighth 
Army, they are likely to require strong armoured support 
im the near future. 


A MAP OF THE AREA IN 


FRONT FROM CAP SERRAT TO 


NORTHERN TUNISIA IN WHICH VON ARNIM’S TROOPS LAUNCHED A SERIES OF ATTACKS ALONG AN 80-MILE 
DJEBEL MANSOUR, THE INITIAL ATTACKS WERE 


Last Friday, February 26, von Arnim launched a general offensive on the northern front in Tunisia, his troops attacking at many points along an 80-mile 
line between Cap Serrat, on the northern coast, to Djebel Mansour, south of Bou Arada. The area shown above 
published in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” last week—includes the whole of the battleground involved up to the time of writing, when it was reported 
that the enemy thrusts had everywhere been held, with heavy casualties in Axis men and materials. 
on Sunday reported the capture of more than 850 Axis prisoners in two days’ fighting. 
withdrawing after his abortive thrust in the Kasserine area, and further south the Eighth Army continues to narrow the gap between its ranks and those 


of the Allies on the central front. 


in an American newspaper, which remarked that it would help 
to disabuse American minds of the fallacy that war can be won 
in the factories alone. War can be won only if the products of 
the factories can be placed in fighting hands as skilled as 
those of the factory workers, and brought to the battlefield 
at the decisive hour and in sufficient quantity. American 
commanders realise this to the full, but in a democracy at 
war, it is necessary that all the public should realise it also. 

Leaving the enemy out of account, how far has this 
battle interfered with our plans? A somewhat similar, 
though altogether less successful attack by Rommel at 
El Alamein last year is believed to have caused the post- 
ponement of the Eighth Army’s offensive. In this case 
I should say, at a very rough estimate, that we have been 
put back two or three weeks. (Needless to say, it would 
have been very much longer if the enemy had not been 
compelled to retreat, if he had remained in close proximity 
to Thala and Tebessa, still more if he had succeeded in 
capturing those places.) This is not very serious, except 
that time is particularly precious to us just now. There 
was some point in one of the criticisms made in the debate 
on the introduction of the Army Estimates in the House 
of Commons, that it would have paid to postpone the Eighth 
Army’s offensive at El Alamein until after the invasion of 
French North Africa, in order to pin down Rommel’s forces 
in the east It was, however, wisdom after the event, and, 
in any case, Rommel’s reaction might have been to clear 
out forthwith, sacrificing a rearguard substantially smaller 
than the great numbers of men and quantities of material 
he lost at El Alamein and beyond, We have some verv 


HELD IN ALL SECTORS, 


Meanwhile, in Central Tunisia, the enemy was reported to be still 


a collaboration 
meriting a title 


harsher than 
a detailed section of the French map ‘politic’ should 
subs -ntly be 
The Allied Force Headquarters announcement - a wity oe 
laid bare. The 


essential thing is to 
provide an efficient 
administration, to 
rally Frenchmen of good will, to put into the field a well- 
armed and enthusiastic French army, and at the same time 
to see that the political future of France is not compromised 
when victory is achieved. It will be no easy task. As 
much as any other factor, it was the divisions among French- 
men which led to France’s rapid overthrow, and it now 
appears that they have still not learnt their lesson. The 
Allies cannot force them together. Nor would it be wise 
to crush one party, or one set of parties, to the profit of its 
political opponents. Yet there may be opportunities for per- 
suasion and for the removal of some of the barriers between. 

Meanwhile, we have upon our hands a country the 
natural resources of which have been exaggerated by pro- 
paganda, and which has in any case been drained nearly 
dry by the Germans. A certain amount of commodities 
valuable for the general war effort may be got out of it, 
but considerably larger quantities of other commodities 
will haye to be put into it. Whatever may happen, it will 
remain an economic as well as a political responsibility. 
Yet when the Axis is driven out of North Africa, it will 
already have repaid its cost ten times over. It will provide 
a very useful base for future operations. The armaments 
and stores already landed are considerably in excess of what 
will be required for the subjugation of Rommel. That, 
however, is not yet accomplished. It is more important 
than the political problems, some of which might solve 
themselves if it were. It is the main job in hand at the 
present moment, and the sooner it is carried through the 
better will it be for all, including the French in North Africa 
and the adherents of General de Gaulle 
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THE NEW GERMAN MARK VI. TANK: THE TIGER IN TUNISIA. 
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THE NEW GERMAN MARK VI. TANK, THE TIGER, ARMED WITH AN 88-MM. GUN AND TWO 7°92-MM. MACHINE-GUNS. NOTE THE SPARE TRACKS CARRIED ACROSS 
i THE FRONT OF THE TANK, A COMMON GERMAN PRACTICE. 
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A SIDE VIEW OF THE TIGER TANK, WHICH HAS MADE ITS FIRST APPEARANCE IN TUNISIA. IT IS 20} FT. LONG AND 12) FT. WIDE, AND PROBABLY WEIGHS } 
BETWEEN 55 AND 60 TONS. A CERTAIN NUMBER HAVE ALREADY BEEN CAPTURED 


The above are photographs of the new German Mark VI. tank—known as the tank for open desert warfare, in which full advantage can be taken of the great 


Tiger—which has made its appearance in Tunisia Its enormous size is due to range and shell power of its gun, and our troops met it in the plains between the 
the fact that it carries an 88-mm. gun, which weighs over 1} tons Each complete Tunisian hills, where it did a certain amount of damage It was said at first 
round of ammunition is 3 ft. long and weighs about 33 lbs. Besides this huge that our shells just “ bounced off it,’’ but on examination of a captured Mark VI 


ur 


weapon, there are two 7°92-mm. machine-guns The Tiger is a specialised defensive it was seen that some of the shells from our heavier guns had penetrated its arm 
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STALINGRAD AFTERMATH: VICTORY SCENES FROM A GALLANT CITY. 
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DOOMED GERMAN SIXTH ARMY, WITH REMNANTS 
A DEAD GERMAN AFTER THE SURRENDER, 


GENERAL VON 
OF HIS DIVISION, 


DANIELS, OF THE 
PASSING 
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IN BATTERED 
OF THE CITY. 


FLIES AGAIN FROM THE BALCONY OF A BUILDING 
THE RECAPTURE OF ANOTHER SECTION 


THE RED FLAG 
STALINGRAD, SIGNALLING 
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WOMEN OF STALINGRAD EMERGING 
TO RESUME LIFE ABOVE GROUND 


FROM THEIR CELLAR HOME 
AFTER THE LIBERATION 


rwo AMONG THE 


OF THE crTy. 


A battered but triumphant city comes to life again. That is the theme of these 
pictures, mostly reproduved from Soviet newsreels, which record scenes in and near 
Stalingrad after the defeat and surrender of the German Sixth Army. The streets 
of the city are shattered, but the tide of war has ebbed far to the west, and the 
citizens have come up again from their caves and cellars to begin the slow business 
of organising life ground among the ruins of their homes. Housed in 
wooden buildings the generals and other officers who surrendered with 


above 
near by were 
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COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN SIXTH ARMY, ARRIVING 
FOR INTERROGATION AFTER HIS SURRENDER. 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
AT RED ARMY H.Q. 


PAULUS, 
AT STALINGRAD 
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r A CLOSE-UP PICTURE OF FIELD-MARSHAL PAULUS DURING HIS INTERROGATION 


AT RED ARMY H.QO. RED ARMY TROOPS REGARD HIM WITH DISDAIN. 
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Field-Marshal von Paulus. General von Daniels, whom you see in one of our pictures 
after his surrender, told newspaper correspondents that “the Red Army fought well 
everywhere."" The formerly arrogant von Paulus, who had been run to earth in a 
cellar by a twenty-one-year-old senior lieutenant of the Red Army, was described 
by correspondents as having lost his nerve. During an interview his face muscles 
twitched nervously, and he gulped convulsively. The Soviet troops regard him with 
disdain, considering that he failed in the mission assigned to him. 
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A GERMAN NIGHT-FIGHTER CONTROL ROOM, AS DESCRIBED BY THE ENEMY. 
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THE NERVE-CENTRE OF A GERMAN NIGHT-FIGHTER GROUP—-A DRAWING, REPRODUCED FROM AN ENEMY PROPAGANDA MAGAZINE, ~ 
~ OF A CONTROL ROOM HOUSED IN A BOMB-PROOF CASEMATE ON THE CHANNEL FRONT, FROM WHICH FIGHTING ORDERS ARE ISSUED, j 


: 


HE drawings reproduced on this page are taken from an enemy propaganda magazine, published for consumption by readers in 
occupied and neutral countries. The drawings accompanied an article purporting to describe a visit to the control room of 
a night-fighter group of the Luftwaffe, housed in a bomb-proof casemate ‘‘on the Channel Front.’’ The atmosphere in the control 
room was described by the writer as being tense. Men stand in front of long rows of telephones, turning handles, organising 
circuits, and uttering into the mouthpieces such apparently senseless words as “ Fish,’ “ Rose,"’ “Scorpion,” ‘‘ Dervish"’ and 
“* Polypus '’"—names used to identify night-fighter aircraft and their sectors. The pilots who wait for orders to take to the air 
must exercise great patience, says the writer. They may have to wait for hours — perhaps whole nights — before the word is 
given, for in night-fighting it is the enemy who gives the signal for action. Inside the control room, wireless telegraphists sit 
before their instruments in glass cabins, in touch with pilots on the ground and in the air, and the messages they receive are 
transformed into graphs by men work- 
ing at feverish speed with mathemati- 
cal instruments, tracing lines on 
immense maps. They draw little circles 
at widely separated points, represent- 
ing bombers starting out from Britain, 
and presently, when the circles draw 
together into a bunch, moving in a 
i definite direction, swift orders go out 
pty ad san. & ~ i to the night-fighters on the route of 
ye t F f i the coming raid. When the fighters 
gain contact, their movements are 
cm : translated into graphs and diagrams, 
‘es ont 0) #2 - | two of which are reproduced on this 
te | page. The one on the left shows 
the track of a pursuit across three of 
the sectors into which the area 
covered by the night-fighter group 
is divided. The diagram on the right, 
in which the white lines denote the 
separate sectors covered by individual 
fighter pilots, shows how the fighter 
Cesar" (on the left), unable to 
catch a British bomber, has never 

; Tinei theless succeeded in forcing it into Pentre ces re nel 

eg Set. siti eenneneiios cnc srt1s alte ee ee en | the " hunting-ground"’ of his com AN ENEMY DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW A 
MESSAGES REVEALING THE POSITIONS OF AIRCRAFT ARE TRANSFERRED TO GRAPHS, even sade, “Puma,” whe le mewe ow saa poe can, tae 2 


AS THIS ONE, ON THREE LARGE MAP TABLES, SEEN ON THE LEFT IN THE BIG DRAWING. having shot it down Cesar" is 
: - ~ INTO THE SECTOR OF ANOTHER FIGHTER, 
seen returning from the operation ‘ P 
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“W. B. YEATS.” 1865-1939: 


R. HONE, who began his literary life as a detached 
commentator on metaphysics and Irish politics, 

now seems to have settled down as a_ biographer. 
Leading (if I may use the phrase) a double life on 
each side of the Irish Sea, he has been the familiar 


YEATS AS A YOUNG MAN: FROM A CHARCOAL 
BY JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 


WwW. B. 


and friend and close observer and faithful recorder 
of men more voluble and public than himself. 
He has written, with enormous care and a strict 
lives of George Moore and Henry 
Tonks; now he has collected a great mass of 
material on which late biographers of W. B. 
Yeats must always rely. He has stuck to his 
job of record, and has selected excellently from 
the great mass of material at his disposal. 
Yeats’s life as man and artist is here, though others 
later are bound to produce supplementary facts ; a 
description“and critical examination of his poetical 
achievement will come later, from other pens. 

In retrospect, this whole tale seems ‘‘ far away 
and long ago.’’ Yeats was of the Anglo-Irish, 
like most of the Irish dreamers and _ revolu- 
tionaries—even Mr. Bernard Shaw once lapsed into 
the confession that he was, by origin, a Yorkshire- 
man. Generation after generation flowed from 
John Bull's Island into “ John Bull's Other Island,” 
were fascinated by it, took it passionately, and 
dreamed of a glorious resurrection for that small 
nation, to which, indigenously, they did not belong. 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald was just as much a 
Norman as his English cousins; Parnell was a 
cadet of a noble Cheshire house ; Erskine Childers 
was no more Irish than I, - The O's and the Mac’s 
have always been mainly interested in tilling the 


conscience, 


soil, breeding horses, pulling people's legs, and 
manning the British forces, civil, military, and 
naval. We had the “ Celtic Twilight,’ the ‘ Gaelic 


Revival,’’ and the Home Rule movement. The 
result of all these agitations, mainly led by des- 
cendants of settlers from here, partly moved by 
genuine grievances, and partly by dreams of a 
romantic Ossianic past, is that we now have a 
Southern Ireland of three millions cut off from 
European civilisation, cut off from the most critical 
of wars against the barbarian, and governed by 
a man called De Valera, while all the Flanagan 
Fegans and Paddy Finucanes are out of their country 
and winning Victoria Crosses and dying with more 
romance in their brave actions than ever was in the 
crepuscular dreams of the Celtic revivalists. A mad 


*’W. BL Yeats.” 1865-1939. By Joseph Hone, Ilustrated 
(Macmillan ; 298.) 


The great drive for was'e paper goes on, and if must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Indian, at a public meeting, shot and killed the repre- 
sentative of the hated English tyranny in India. 
Who was the representative? Why, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, ex-Governor of an Indian province, and 
the Catholic son of a farmer in County Cork. 

Well, the settlers in Ireland shot their bolt. 
Some of them, after the troubles, expatriated them- 
selves ; some of them remained in Ireland, farming 
and hunting as best they could, and sending their 
sons into the British Services ; some of them, like 
Senator Yeats, did their best to work with a small 
bourgeois political system, thinking, in Yeats’s own 
words: ‘‘ Romantic Ire- 
land’s dead and _ gone, 
It’s with O’Leary in the 
grave.” ‘“‘ He won't be 
happy till he gets it,’”’ ran 
the old advertisement for 
soap. Well, Ireland wasn’t 
happy till she got it; or 
the Anglo-Irishmen. And 
when it was ‘‘ got,’’ what 
was the result ? We do not 
hear now of “ the latest 
Irish poet,’’ and we do not 
expect any moreGregories, 
Yeatses, Moores or 
Russells. We merely con- 
sole ourselves with the 
reflection that, on the fat 
grass of County Kildare, 
future winners of the Grand 
National may still be bred. 

Yeats was a man of 
divided loyalties in a 
transitional age ; and this 
had a most disturbing 
psychological effect upon 
both his personality and 
his art. Temperamentally, 
he was aristocratic and w. 
European ; circumstances 





THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN WHO 


DEDICATE HER LIFE TO THE LAST BREATH TO IRISH POLITICAL 


(Reproductions from the book “ W. B. 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 


forced him into a provincial groove ; that, again, led 
him to wrap himself in a cloak of mystery in 
order to remove himself, in a way, from his surround- 
ings. He became out of touch with his fellows, both 
inside and outside Ireland ; and, to my thinking at 


(AFTERWARDS MRS. STUART), FROM A PASTEL BY HER 


“ DECIDED TO 


Yeats" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 





By JOSEPH HONE.* 


least, he was never quite natural. He wanted to be ; 
very late in life he even opened out at his clubs, 
through which, in earlier years, he had wandered like 
a dim and inaccessible ghost. During his last tour in 
America, says Mr. Hone, “several times he was 
characterised as a ‘ regular fellow,’ and he felt much 
flattered.” He welcomed the contact, however 
crudely expressed ; he had always been a mixture 
between a lone wolf and a lost sheep. I saw a good 
deal of him for thirty years, and worked for him as 
hard as I could; but I not only did not know 
him, but felt that, immured for years on a desert 





. 
B. YEATS AT THE MICROPHONE : THE GREAT POET tN LATER LIFE. 


(By Permission of the B.B.C.) 


island, I should never have known him. The 
cloak was around him; he chanted of mysteries 
in which he only partly believed; and he was 
all the more puzzling because, mingled with 
his shrinking reticence, there was a certain trace 
of cunning. One was never certain, when he 
walked’ through a roomful of men, with an 
abstracted air, whether or not the concentration 
was partly spurious and, under the drooped lids, 
lynx eyes watching round the corner. 
However, whether in his earlier musical period 
or in -his later period, when he preferred to 
‘“ walk naked ’’ because other people had stolen 
his embroidered coat, he was a very good poet 


in short pieces. The fashion at the moment 
is to say that he was the greatest poet of 
his time. I dislike these comparisons; were 


I forced to make them, I might suggest that 
Bridges was much greater, and that Housman 


and de la Mare may leave a larger lasting 
residue behind them. His self-consciousness was 
a handicap; first he wrote in one manner, 


then he deliberately abandoned that for another 
manner, like a painter in a Montmartre studio. 
He couldn't be entirely natural or really let 
himself go to the sound which the Muse makes 
in the ears of surrendering poets. And, owing 
to the circumstances referred to and his own 
self-centred nature, he was half in and half out 
of the apostolic succession of good poets writing 
in English. Late in life he compiled, with the 
assistance of friends, an anthology of modern 
English poetry. No man could have been less 
suitable for the task, for he really wasn't 
interested in the work of his juniors, unless it was 
forced on him by a particular personal attachment, 
and there were whole tracts of good modern 
literature which were not merely unknown to him, 
but about which he wasn’t in the least curious. 
However, as time passes his figure will stand 
out as that of a unique man, not like anybody 
else, and one of the most distinguished relics of 
the old Anglo-Irish chapter. Perhaps, later, there 
may be a new Anglo-Irish chapter begun, when 
Ireland really realises that she has been left with 
the freedom she asked for, and it is her own affair 
whether relations are resumed or not. 
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TWO FAMOUS MESSAGES—AND OTHER NEWS ITEMS RECORDED IN PICTURES. 








1. Your prime and main duty will be to take or 

destroy at the earliest opportunity the German-Italian 
Army commanded by Field-Marshal Rommel, together with 

all its supplies and establishments in Egypt and Libya. 
2. You will discharge or cause to be discharged such 
other duties as pertain to your Command without prejudice 
to the task described in paragraph 1, which must be 
considered paramount in His Majesty's interests. 
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THE NOW FAMOUS DIRECTIVE FROM THE PRIME MINISTER TO GENERAL ALEXANDER, 
OUTLINING THE PARAMOUNT TASK OF THE DESERT ARMY AT EL ALAMEIN. : 
Our reproductions of the famous messages interchanged between Mr. Churchill and General ‘ as 2 
Alexander are’ taken from the film ‘‘ Desert Victory’’—a record by the R.A.F. and Army film 
units of the magnificent achievement of the Eighth Army. In paying a tribute to that . . . AND THE EQUALLY FAMOUS REPLY TO MR. CHURCHILL, ANNOUNCING THAT THE ORDERS 
achievement, in the House of Commons on February 11, the Prime Minister read the original HAD BEEN FULFILLED IT HAS BEEN HAILED AS A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF BREVITY 
directive, which was delivered to General Alexander on August 15, 1942, and went on to say : se si ge vee — : — ai ’ 
' . [Continued opposite that when, as it chanced, he visited the Desert Army again, he received a special communication from 


General Alexander, ‘‘ in which General Montgomery took great pleasure and to which it will be necessary 
for us to send a reply.”” The Prime Minister then read the communication, which was greeted with 
prolonged cheers and laughter. ‘‘ Obviously,” said Mr. Churchill, ‘“‘we shall have to think of something.” 


HORSE-DRAWN CARS SOLVE THE PETROL PROBLEM IN DAKAR: ONE OF THE STRANGE 





VEHICLES MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE TOWN. 

Specially adeniee horse-drawn cars, with the engine removed to make way for the driver’s seat, are TEMPORARY CORRUGATED-IRON SHOPS LINE CORPORATION STREET IN BLITZED COVENTRY, 
being used at Dakar now to solve the problem caused by the inevitable petrol shortage. Rides in these : _ a 
7 - Oo K > N BUSIN FOR THE DURATION. 

odd-looking vehicles are a considerable source of amusement to men of the forces at this West African . EERE TRADERS | Evel eee , 

port. The owner of three cabs in Belfast has recently similarly converted them to horsedrawn vehiciles, Corporation Street, Coventry, one of the city’s newest streets, barely completed at the outbreak of 

and the practice may spread to this country yet. war, suffered heavily in the concentrated blitz on the city in 194} It was designed as one of the 

main shopping centres, and it is adhering to its original purpose—but in a temporary form for the 























duration. Its permanent architecture is included in a bold plan designed for the post-war rebuildi 
of Coventry as an ultra-modern city. 


FOUNDATION-STONE RELICS, 142 YEARS OLD: OPENED BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE PORT SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, VISITING THE HEADQUARTERS OF AIR TRANSPORT AUXILIARY 
OF LONDON AUTHORITY, CONTAINING COINS AND AN INSCRIPTION TALKS TO MISS JOAN HUGHES, ONE OF THE A.T.A. INSTRUCTORS 

Damaged by the blitz, a 142-year-old foundation-stone was recently removed and two glass bottles, heavily Paying his first visit to the headquarters of Air Transport Auxiliary on Monday, March 1, Sir 

sealed, were disccvered in demolition of warehouses in the West India Docks. Opened by the Chairman Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Production, expressed the Government's thanks to the men and 

of the Port of London Authority, Mr. Thomas Wiles, they were found to contain various coins, including women engaged in the splendid work of ferrying aircraft. More than 100 types of ‘plane are now 

two guineas, two half-guineas and two seven-shilling pieces in gold; silver coins from a crown (5s.) ¢t being delivered by A.T.A. pilots, who have flown 30,000,000 miles in more than 100,000 aircraft. Sir 


two-penny pieces; and copper coins ‘ tafford saw eighteen types of aircraft in transit from factories to R.A.F. squadrons, including Typhoons 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: NEWS _ ITEMS 
OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


LALA AE OT 


A NEW TYPE IMPROVISED RA FOR THE ARMY: MEN AND MATERIAL, INCLUD? A LORRY, H.M. 
CROSS A LAKE DURING A DEMONSTRATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 

An interesting Army demonstration which took place in Northern Ireland recently, showed how men and After an all-night journey by train, his Maiesty the King motored nearly one hundred 

equipment could be transported across a lake on an improvised raft. Iron frames and covers from lorries are miles visiting Army Units in Scotland. Amongst those inspected were a famous Highland 

used, and built together so that the raft can be hauled by rope across the water. Not only can this new type regiment and a battalion of the Guards. During the eight hours of his tour, the King 

raft carry men and equipment, but also a 30-cwt. lorry, with comparative ease, under conditions where before 


saw troops cook an open-air midday meal and watched them at unarmed combat drill. 
only a few men with very limited equipment could manceuvre across water in dinghies or on small rafts. The British Army is continually having the pleasure of Royal visits. 


THE KING VISIT HIS ARMY IN SCOTLAND: A CORPORAL OF FIELD 
SIGNALS, IRISH GUARDS, EXPLAINS DETAILS OF HIS PORTABLE WIRELESS SET. 


THE Two SONS OF THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO RIDE TO COMMAND THE WESTERN DESERT ALLIED AIR CAPTAIN R. 


ST. VINCENT SHERBROOKE, THE ARCTIC V.¢ 
IN A U.S. ARMY TANK 


FORCES: AIR VICKE-MARSHAI BROADHURST AT HOME WITH MRS. SHERBROOKE. 


Prince Moulay Hassan, aged thirteen, and Prince Moulay Abdullah, It has recently been announced that the Western Desert Allied Captain St. Vincent Sherbrooke, wearing a ‘‘ Nelson patch ”’ over the 

aged seven, sons of the Sultan of Morocco, have been taken for a tank Air Forces are to be placed under the control of the youngest Air eye he lost in the North Cape convoy battle in which he won the 

ride by members of a U.S. armoured unit As can be seen, they are Vice-Marshal in the history of the R.A.F., Air Vice-Marshal Victoria Cross, returned to his home at Oxton, Notts., from hospital 

dressed as American tank men, even to the crash helmets. The ride Broadhurst. He is only thirty-seven and has flown more than recently. His exploit, in engaging vastly superior enemy forces, was 
took place near Rabat, French Morocco 600 operational hours in fighters. one of the finest in the annals of the Royal Navy. 


NATURAI HISTORY SPECIMENS KEPT IN SURREY CAVES MRK F A FRAZER AIR CHIEP-MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PORTAL IN MALTA: THE CHIEF OF AIR 


UNDERGROUND WORKSHOPS BENEATH 60 FEET OF ROCK 


STAFF INSPECTING 
BRUNNER, F.2.8., HANDLING A GIANT SNAKE IN ITS NEW HOME 
Part of the Surrey caves have been taken over by the British Museum, Natural History, where Air Chief-Marshal 
many of their valuable type specimens are stored There are over 25,000 types housed in bottles R.A.F 
of spirits which are the original specimens on which all history of animal life is based 
Mr. A. Frazer-Brunner, F.Z.S., an ichthyologist and a member of the British Museum, Natural 
History staff, is in charge with four experts who work in a small laboratory adjacent to the caves 


Sir Charles Portal, G.C.B.. D.S.O., M.C., Chief of Air Staff, has recently paid a visit 
Stations in Malta He inspected, with great interest, the underground workshops, some 
are safely buried under 60 ft. of rock, and talked at length to fighter and bomber pilots and 
rews He als onversed with naval squadron personnel and me s of the “Mercy La 
Rescue Section His visit was greatly appreciated by the gallant e the George Cross Isla 
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FROM ALL QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE: NEWS 
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PART OF THE 7,000-ACRE WEST COUNTRY 
BY SIR RICHARD ACLAND, M.P.: 


ESTATE 
A CORNER OF SELWORTHY, LOOKING TOWARDS PORLOCK. 


On February 26 it was announced that Sir Richard Acland, M.P. for Barnstaple, had given to the 
National Trust a large part of his estates in Devon and Somerset, some 17,000 acres, estimated to be 
worth £250,000, of which 6000 acres are leased to the Trust. The property stretches from north of 
Exeter to the Holnicote Estate, which goes down to the sea north of Porlock. Sir Richard, who is 


thirty-six, is the fifteenth Baronet, and vice-chairman of the Common Wealth Party. 


THE CRASH OF A YANKEE CLIPPER WHICH EXPLODED AND SANK IN THE TAGUS, 24 BEING 
KILLED : THE WRECKAGE BEING RAISED. 

One of the most unaccountable of flying accidents occurred over the Tagus, at Lisbon, on February 22. 

The great Clipper, carrying a number of passengers and crew, was gliding down to the river in a heavy 

rainstorm, when an explosion occurred—and it crashed Twenty-four were killed, with fifteen survivors. 

A number of American entertainers were on board, six being saved It was said that lightning struck 
one of her engines and caused the explosion. 


NEW YORK HOLDS A 
BATTLESHIP 


‘FREEDOM FOR FRANCE" DAY 

* RICHELIEU" AND CRUISER MONTCALM" 
America's determination to put the French in good spirit was shown by a “Freedom for France 
Day held in New York on February 23, after the French Fleet from Dakar, including the battles? 
“ Richelieu”’ and cruiser f 
overhauling Received with acclamation as heroes, the crews rch srough Broadway and passed 
the saluting-point, or, as Americans say, the reviewing-stand, sity Hall Plaza, where were 


OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 
MARCH UP BROADWAY 


‘Montcalm’ had put into New Y for repairs and complete 


ILLUSTRATED 


DONATED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST 


of Oxford University presiding, at the request 
was conferred upon a group of Czech medical students The ¢ 
clapped loudly as each Czech graduate stepped forward 


LONDON NEWS 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


LONDON’S TARGET OF {150,000,000 IN ‘“‘ WINGS FOR VICTORY’? CAMPAIGN: A LANCASTER 
BOMBER, STRADDLING TRAFALGAR SQUARE, PROVIDES ONE OF MANY ATTRACTIONS. 


London will lead the ‘“‘ Wings for Victory ’’ Campaign, from March 6 to 13, with a target of £150,000,000, 

and one of the most effective reminders is a battle-scarred Lancaster stretched across Trafalgar Square 

At Dorland Hall is showing a replica of the interior of a Halifax bomber on a flight to Berlin. At the 

City Guildhall, the public, attracted by a Hurricane and an air rescue float, can view an exhibition of 
Britain’s power in the air. 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR CONFERRING MEDICAL DEGREES UPON CZECHS, ALI IN UNIFORM, 


AT THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE, OXFORD, WITH DR BENES PRESENT 


In the presence of Dr. Benes, President »vakian Republic, and with the Vice-Chancell 
echoslovakian Government, a number t degree 

Czech ceremony was brief and the aud . 
All were in Army or Air Force uniform except 
for one woman—who received special applause. 


NEW york's 
DAKAR 


FREEDOM FOR FRANCE” DAY, ON ARRIVAI OF FRENCH CREWS FROM 
FRENCH AND U.S. OFFICERS AT SALUTING-POINT—-ON RIGHT, MAYOR LA GUARDIA 


present (left to right 


ur photograph) Colonel Pierre De Chevigne (Military Attaché, Frenct 
Delegation S 


n U.S.); Adolphus Andrews, Commander U.S Eastern Sea Frontier 
Lieut.-General Hugh A mmander U.S. First Army; Vice-Admiral Raymond A. Fenard 
French Naval Mission chi Mayor La Guardia The war experience of these crews hithert 


was the unfortunate attempt at Dakar to capture them f the Vichy Government 
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“TARZAN” TROOPS: COMMANDOS IN TRAINING CROSS A SWIF 
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AND EQUIPMENT, CROSSING A WIDE 


enemy " strong- ab 


FOR COMMANDOS: MEN, CARRYING RIFLE 


In one morning the Commandos destroyed an 
of the knife; studied the of 


. > price 
A TOUGH EXERCISE 
Scotland where Commandos are trained, our Special Artist was Army rations. 
the strenuousness of their work A Commando point; were 


and quickened mentally Discipline is employment of ropes for crossing 
the food is ordinary river using ropes. All the time “ live stuff 


it f 
to 


trained in unarmed combat, use 
a river or ravine; and actually crossed a wide 


was flying about and booby-traps 


At a depét in 
lately privileged to record 
soldier is here hardened physically 


strict, there is little leisure from dawn to dusk, and 
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SWIFT RIVER BY ROPES TIED TO TREES TO ATTACK THE ENEMY. 


CIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A WIDE RIVER BY SINGLE ROPES, FIX A “TOGGLE” BRIDGE AND SLIDE DOWN THE “RIDE OF DEAT 


strong | abounded Our artist has selected for his subject a Commando detachment Death," as colloquially described, sliding down a single length of rope by 
d the of “‘ Tarzans’’ crossing a deep, swiftly running river on ropes stretched over tying his rope-length to it and hanging on The men in the foreground 
a wide it from trees Each man carries a section of rope round him, linked together having clambered up a tree, are hauling themselves across a single length of 
traps to make a “ toggle" bridge, seen on left Another is seen in the Ride of rope, carrying rifle and equipment The afternoon work was just as strenu 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: ART, ARCHITECTURE AND PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE NEWS. 
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N THE BADGE “ FOR BRAVE 
N CONDUCT,” TO BE AWARDED 
TO THOSE GRANTED CIVIL é 
* 
COMMENDATIONS. 
(Actual size.) 
This badge—design by Mr. 
Kruger Gray—is intended to 
be worn with plain clothes on 
the left lapel of the coat. In 
Merchant Navy, Civil Defence, 
Police, National Fire Service, 
e 7 : ted = “ Tee ivilian uniforms, it 
A PLAQUE TO COMMEMORATE THE ADOPTION OF H.M.S. “ RODNEY ”’ pond ad r= he ineseniaedilie AN INTERESTING STUART RELIC: THE GORDON RACING TROPHY; A MAGNIFICENT 
BY THE LONDON BANKERS DURING LONDON WARSHIPS WEEK. above the centre of the position EXAMPLE OF WORK BY A SCOTTISH PROVINCIAL GOLDSMITH. IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
On this plaque, presented to the First Sea Lord, Sir Dudley Pound, by in pose sy — be peg The cup weighs 240z. 3 dwts., and stands 7in. high. Both the lid and the body bear a town 
Mr. Colin Campbell, President of the British Bankers Association, the or ss se Te ae cana ale punch, O.ABD, ‘for the Burg of Old Aberdeen, associated with a small mark which may con- 
sculptor, Charles Wheeler, R.A., has modelled the battleship ‘‘ Rodney sent to ‘ati tc Lekee cae ceivably have been a date letter, and a maker’s mark, R.C., on a square shield, that of Robert 
and the dome of St. Paul's, rising from the warehouses of the Thames. peng ceo ary awarded Cruickshank, recorded by Sir Charles Jackson as working in Old Aberdeen about 1700. The 
Between the two is Our Lady of the Fair Winds, one foot resting on a Guct have already been a ea. cup first made its appearance a few years ago at a country auction, with a large silver plaque 
heap of coins symbolising the banks who have adopted the battleship. over almost the whole of one side. This was removed, and an inscription appeared in fine 
contemporary Scottish script, recording that the cup was given by the Duke of Gordon for 
a horse-race, and won at Huntly Castle in 1725. These details of this recent discovery are given 
by Commander G. E. P. How, R.N., F.S.A. (Scotland), who laments the fact that this interest- 
ing Stuart relic has passed into private ownership and has not been acquired for Scotland. 
A TRAVELLING EXHIBITION OF A.F.P.U. MIDDLE EAST PICTURES FOR THE TROOPS: ONE OF -THI 
TRAVELLING PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION VANS ON TOUR. 
In order that troops may see, and, if they wish, purchase the photographs taken by the Army Film and Photo- 
. , _ - ae 662 graphic Unit photographers in the Middle East, two travelling exhibition vans go on tour, The pictures are 
THE Was TURE OF THE MONTH AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY THE ENTOMD mostly of generai interest, but two extra frames are carried for photographs of particular interest to individual 
MENT; BY DIRK BOUTS (1400-1475). TEMPERA ON LINEN; 34 IN, & 25 N, units or groups. Order forms for the photographs are provided on the vans, and are sent, with cash, to Kodaks 
This painting, by Dirk Bouts, will be on exhibition from March 3 until April 6 at for execution. Completed orders are returned through the Army Post Office. 
the National Gallery In the foreground, one sees the dead body of Christ being 
lowered into the tomb, the shoulders supported by Jose>h cf Arimathea, the feet by 
another man, and one of the Holy Women, who kneels in front of the tomb. Behind 
stands the Virgin, with St. John and two other women 
o) 
“ 


PREFABRICATED BUNGALOWS FOR POST-WAR’ BRITAIN THE FRONT VIEW OF A MODEL ANOTHER TYPE OF PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE: THE EXHIBITION IS BEING HELD 

OF ONE OF THE BUNGALOWS ON EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY, AND LECTURES WILL BE GIVEN EVERY SATURDAY. 

The “ Rebuilding Britain" Exhibition, opened by Sir William Beveridge recently, aims to show Committee consisting of equal numbers of architects and representatives of the other sections 

the public general principles for reconstruction after the war, and the above are two models of the Building Industry. It does not seek to promote the use of any particular materials or 

of houses. which, with two-storey buildings, are built up of pre-fabricated units which can methods of construction, and anonymity has been an essential part of the policy of the Committee 

he assembled in many different forms with standardised parts and sections. The Exhibition, which After closing at the National Gallery, the Exhibition will go on tour in the Provinces, and possibly 
much interest in the minds of the general public 


ened by the Royal Institute of British Architects, has been produced by a General Management among the Home Forces. It should arouse 
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BOMBING ROUND THE CLOCK: ————— 
10,000 TONS DROPPED ON AXIS EUROPE IN FEBRUARY. 


2 Eee 


: 
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i ete tal a caalee ‘ ; scay ae BOMBS EXPLODING AMONG THE BUILDINGS OF THE BIG STEED ~3 
DURING A DAYLIGHT ATTACK 


TURIN IS AMONG THE ENEMY CITIES WHICH HAVE FELT THE WEIGHT OF R.A.F. BOMBS. WORKS AY IJMUIDEN, HOLLAND, 
OUR PICTURE SHOWS DAMAGE TO A COTTON-WEAVING MILL AND ADJOINING PROPERTY. i ON FEBRUARY 13 BY VENTURAS OF BOMBER COMMAND. 


—— LL See | — 
T least 10,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped 
on German and _ Italian 
targets in Europe during 
February, and the achieve- 
ment was marked by a 
message from Mr. Churchill 
to Air Chief-Marshal Harris, 4 j ) (tee 
of Bomber Command. “I : : ao. | Y J ; 
congratulate you and all >». : E 
ranks of the Metropolitan 4 e , ; ~ Be 
Bomber Command,” wrote i : . ; : ° . . : 
the Prime Minister, ‘ upon a ; >. 
the very fine rate of dis- 
charge upon Germany and 
Italy and other enemy 
targets achieved during the 
month of February. In 
total volume you exceeded 
by half as much again any 
previous month of the war. 
February thus marks quite 
a definite advance, to which 
further improvements will 
be made."’ In the last week 
of the month, the R.A.F. and 
U.S. Army Air Force scaled i 
up their attacks to a round- 
the-clock bombing  pro- | 
gramme. Starting with the i 
night attack on Wilhelms- 
haven on Feb. 24, raiding 
continued! day and night, the 
week-end blitz culminating 
on Monday night with one i 
of the heaviest raids Berlin 
has ever experienced. i 
i 


Le 


THE DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON DUNKIRK ON FEBRUARY I5 BY LIBERATORS 


PICTURE TAKEN DURING 
NORTHERN PART OF 


tHE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE. BOMBS ARE SEEN BURSTING ACROSS THE 
THE PORT, ON THE QUAYS AND IN THE BASINS, 


a 


ON FEBRUARY 18, MOSQUITO BOMBERS ATTACKED THE WORKSHOPS 
MADE 


. . . > . . . a “ o ——- . _ " 

AND ENGINE-SHEDS AT TOURS. SMOKE POURING FROM BUILDINGS ON FEBRUARY IS, WHILE THE LIBERATORS WERE ATTACKING DUNKIRK, MOSQUITOS HAD 

ADJOINING IMPORTANT SIDINGS 18 A TRIBUTE TO THE ACCURACY ANOTHER RAID ON THE TOURS WORKSHOPS, AND IN THIS PICTURE DAMAGE CAN BE SEEN IN 
WITH WHICH THE BOMB-AIMERS CARRIED OUT THEIR TASK THE CIRCULAR ENGINE-HOUSE, NEAR WHICH BOMBS ARE BURSTING 





SHOREDITCH FOR 
LIEUTENANT 


COMMANDER 
STIRLING 


THE 
HUGH 


THE FREEDOM OF 
SUBMARINE ‘* THRASHER,” 


A young British submarine commander, Lieutenant Mac- 

kenzie, of the ‘‘ Thrasher,”’ was recently presented with 

the honorary freedom of the Borough of Shoreditch by 

the Mayor. The submarine ‘‘ Thrasher"’ was adopt 

by Shoreditch in its Warships Week, and there has been 
an exchange of commemorative plaques. 
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SIR RICHARD ACLAND. 
The National Trust announces the largest single acquisi- 
tion in its history—the presentation of the Killerton 
and Holnicote estates, in Somerset and Devon, by Sir 
Richard Acland. Sir Richard has been M.P. (L.) for 
the Barnstaple Division, Devon, since 1935. He was 
born in 1906. 


THE 
PEO 


LORD LUKE, 
A great industrialist and a great philanthropist, Lord 
Luke died on February 23. There were few greater 
experts on Imperial Trade, and raw materials were one 
of his special subjects. He rendered continuous and 
devoted service to the voluntary hospitals, and particu- 
larly to King Edward's Hospital Fund for London. 
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+ 
BE GAZETTED BRIGADIER IN THE 


DAME KATHARINE JONES, 


THE FIRST NURSE TO 
BRITISH ARMY 


The first nurse to be gazetted 

of the Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military Nursing Service, 

Dame Katharine Jones, D.B.E., R.R.C. This service, which 

onsists of trained State and Registered nurses, was founded in 
1902. Nursing sisters serve anywhere 


Brigadier is the Matron-in-Chief 


MACKENZIE. 
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PERSONALITIES 


AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 


THE 


IMPORTANT PEOPLE. 
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MR, ROBERT P. POST. 
Mr. Post, war correspondent for the “ New 
York Times,’’ is reported missing, after par- 
ticipating, as an observer in the Friday, 
February 26, raid by American heavy bom- 
bers on Wilhelmshaven. He was thirty-two 
years of age, and was one of several American 
correspondénts who accompanied the raiders. 
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KING WITH KING HAAKON AND OTHER WELL 


PLE, 


AND QUEEN, 


ENGLISH 
HAPGOOD. 


HIS MAJESTY SHAKES HANDS WITH THE TEAM, 


INTRODUCED BY THEIR CAPTAIN, EDDIE 


At the Association football match between England and Wales on Saturday, 

February 27, the King and Queen, the King of Norway, the Russian 

Ambassador, and Mrs. Churchill were present to see England beat Wales 

by 5 goals to3. There was a crowd of 75,000 people. Wales beat England 

in a full international match before the war, and have also won at Wembley, 
but on Saturday they went down to superb football. 


A CHINESE MISSION IN LONDON: THEY ARE TO TOUR BRITISH 
CENTRES OF INDUSTRY IN THIS COUNTRY. 
This photograr h shows, left to right, Dr. Ho Fung-shan, Counsellor to the 
Mission ; General Hsiung Shih-hui, leader of the Chinese Military Mission 
to Washington ; and Captain Li Ming-hsien, photoeraphed in London 
It was said by Mr. Eden recently that it is hoped that Mme Chiang 
Kai-shek will pay a visit to this country. 
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THE FIRST BRITISH PILOT TO WIN THE AMERICAN 


a a ne 


WERE PRESENT WHEN ENGLAND BEAT WALES ON FEBRUARY 27. 
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er 
D.F. 
WING COMMANDER R. DUKE-WOOLLEY (LEFT). 


Sixty American pilots and men who formerly served in 
the R.A.F. were recently presented with specially struck 
silver medallions to commemorate the tl ape the Eagle 
: Squadrons. Lieut.-Col. C. G. Peterson (above, right), former 
? Commander of the Eagles, is with the first British pilot to 
¢ receive the U.S. D.F.C., Wing Commander Duke-Woolley. 
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GROUP CAPTAIN W. HELMORE. 
The Watford by-election caused by the elevation to 
the peerage of Sir Dennis Herbert, resulted in a victory 
for Group Captain W. Helmore (Con.) by a majority 
of 2001 votes over Lieut. R. Blackburn (Common 
Wealth). Group Captain Helmore is known for his 
war commentary talks Over the wireless. 


conceal 


SIR W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS. 
Sir William Reynolds-Stephens, President of the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors from 1921 to 1933, 
died on February 23. He was essentially a decorative 
sculptor in the Gilbert tradition, remarkable for his 
craftsmanship. He is best known to the general public 
by his work, “‘ The Royal Game,” in the Tate Gallery. 
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AN UNUSUAL 
NORTH 


PICTURE OF GENERAL EISENHOWER, C.-IN-C., 
AFRICA, TOURING THE TUNISIAN. BATTLEFRONT. 


This informal picture of General Eisenhower, taken during his 

tour of the Tunisian battlefront, shows the Commander-in-Chief 

wearing the same type of warm clothes as those worn by ordinary 

U.S. enlisted men. He is just arriving at an advanced headquarters 
before proceeding further up the front. 
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IDENTIFYING REAL GERMAN ’PLANES. 


THIS IS WHAT THEY LOOK LIKE: A FOCKE - WULF I90 PHOTOGRAPHED FROM 
A BRITISH BOMBER ON A RAID OVER ABBEVILLE, 


ANOTHER TYPE OF GERMAN ’'PLANE IN FLIGHT: A ju.88 BOMBER CAUGHT BY THE 
CAMERA AS IT FLIES OVER DANZIG. 


A FOCKE-WULF 58, A TWIN-ENGINED TRAINER, IN FLIGHT NEAR AACHEN. RECOGNISING 
ENEMY AIRCRAFT IS ESSENTIAL IN ALL SERVICES. 


Aitcraft recognition is an important branch of the training of certain recruits to all the three 
Services, as well as to members of the Royal Observer Corps, A.R.P. spotters and many others 
busy in the grim business of winning the war. The above photographs, taken by our own 
aircraft whilst on bombing or reconnaissance flights over the Continent, show three types of 
enemy ‘planes flying below them, a Focke-Wulf 190, a Ju.88 and a Focke-Wulf 56 training 
aircraft Every aeroplane has its distinctive features, features which make it distinguishable at 
great heights and when the markings cannot be seen. Many types are very similar, and it takes 
not only a highly developed sense of observance, but also an extensive course of training to be 
able to tell at a glance exactly what type of enemy or friendly ‘plane is flying overhead. There 
are many skilled “spotters” in the Army, Navy, and, of course, the Air Force, but what is 
perhaps more extraordinary is the high percentage of civilian men and boys who recognise, 
unerringly, every aircraft they see. 
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INDOOR WORK FOR TANK CREWS. 


Future tank crews of the Royal Armoured Corps have to go through a very strenuous course of 
training to fit them for the arduous job of tank-fighting. Not only do they learn the handling 
and maintenance of the tanks on the real thing, but they also attend lectures which teach them 
the various enemy weapons they will have to contend with. Aircraft recognition, the mechanism 
of anti-tank mines and grenades, both British and enemy, are all part of arecruit’s training. They 
learn to handle their guns either on the pellet range or at the crew control table. On the range, 
pellets are fired at moving targets—small-scale models of various types of tanks; whilst at the 
crew control table, which is very similar, the targets are moved across a landscape which is of 
very realistic design. Tanks are playing a very important part in this war, both in North Africa 
and in Russia, and the great battles ahead may depend very largely on tank superiority and on 
the highly trained men who man them. 





WITH THE ROYAL ARMOURED CORPS: THE AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION ROOM, WHERE 
RECRUITS ARE TAUGHT HOW TO RECOGNISE THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF ‘PLANES. 


THE PELLET RANGE AT A TRAINING CENTRE: IT IS SIMILAR TO THE CREW CONTROL 
TABLE, BUT FIRES PELLETS ‘AT THE MOVING TARGETS. 


THE CREW CONTROL TABLE, WHICH ENABLES THE RECRUITS TO FIRE AT TARGETS 
WHICH ARE MOVED ACROSS A MODEL LANDSCAPE. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 




















RITERS, to-day, are falling over one another 
to produce something topical, and “ creative ”’ 
writers are no exception. How many war stories, of 
one kind or another, have already conie out ? Well, 
it depends, of course, on what you mean by a “ war 
story’; there are novelists who bring in the war 
because they see no way round it, though it isn’t 
really their theme—and perhaps others use it as a 
foreground in sheer despair. For after all, it goes 
such a long way back. The events imagined must have 
taken place at some time or other: if on the far side 
of the last war, they become “ period ’’—if more 
recently, 1939 transforms them with a long shadow. 
To write as though unconscious of the shadow would 
be unnatural; so it is perhaps better to resign 
oneself, and plunge straight into our own day. 
And, of course, the war novelist has an easy public, 
while the war lasts. Interest in his subject is ready- 
made, acute—and in almost everyone it is the 
same interest. A strong romantic yarn about any 
war will always hold good: whereas a_ serious 
picture, an “ epic story,’’ or the like. ... In ten 
or twenty years’ 
time, feeling about 
these events will 
have changed; the 
book may go dry— 
or it may be out of 
focus, and a longer 
view will ‘debunk ”’ 
it, more or less 
fatally. And the 
writer may be well 
aware of all this— 
but what can he do? 
“The Fall of 
Paris” is the 
boldest type of war 
novel. Without 
digression, with 
very little story, on 
a broad canvas, it 
depicts events that 
are still going on; 
it assumes that we 
already know for 
sure how such 
things could be, 
what one ought to 
think of them, and 
how they will look 
to-morrow or the 
day after. Can it, 
then, jexpect to 
survive our im- 
mediate interest in 
the French débdcle ? 
I think it can—or 
it deserves to, at 
any rate. Future 
generations may be 
rather lost in the 


minutia of French JUDGED BY SOME EXPERTS TO BE 


politics but are 
most of us so well 


up in them, even further letter, which appeared on February 20, written by Mr. D. S. MacColl, gives some facts about the 
now ? Yet there is Mr. MacColl writes, “that no other picture by the author of that masterpiece ) 

: : - ‘Notice’ prefixed to Baudelaire’s Flewrs du Mal, and the competition of music and poetry with paint 
nothing dry in this the hashish club in the Hétel Lambert, and the drug was one cause of his early eclipse. . . . 
record. All has 


been seen, and felt. And though the author takes sides 
calmly but pervasively, as every good novelist ought 
to do—he remains sympathetic even to his ‘* worst ”’ 
characters. Also he combines honesty and tact in a 
rare degree. And—though the “ plot’ is almost 
non-existent—-what a concourse of human beings ! 
When the book opens, in 1936, they are all 
assembled in the Popular Front. All, from the Com- 
munists to the Croix de Feu, are working more or less 
openly to elect Paul Tessa, a Radical with few scruples 
and no convictions, for whom no one has the slightest 
esteem. The Communists support him faute de mieux 
because he is not a Fascist; Breteuil, the Fascist, 
supports him as a likely tool ; Desser, the great in- 
dustrialist, supports him to keep things quiet, and 
preserve the cosy bourgeois France of his childhood. 
Tessa gets in—so does the Popular Front ; and really 
one is as great a humbug as the other. But it looks 
like a victory for progress, to those who don’t know ; 
and it inspires the workers to their great stay-in 
strike. Another triumph, and the last ; that is enough 
to frighten Villard, the old Socialist minister. He 
was perhaps sincere about the Popular Front—but 
when it comes to the point, he is just an academic 
old man, terrified of violence and, above all, of being 
forced to do something. For who would back him up, 
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in an emergency ? Not the workers—and certainly 
no one else; he must play for safety, at any cost. 
And so it goes on. After the strike, the Spanish war— 
and then Munich, and then in due course the débdcle. 
After Villard, of course Paul Tessa, and then Breteuil. 
Appease the Germans, suppress the Communists— 
that is Breteuil’s motto, not only till war breaks out, 
but in what should be the heat of action. Yet he is 
an honest man in his way and, what is strange, a 
fervent Lorrainer. Villard has contrived to wash his 
hands before the last act ; Desser repents and shoots 
himself ; Breteuil despairs but perseveres, a damned 
soul ; Tessa will hang on at Vichy as long as anyone 
will put up with him. 

Then there are the private lives caught up in 
this mortal storm. There is Tessa’s brilliant son, 
Lucien, the ne’er-do-well and dilettante : first a Com- 
munist, then a Fascist conspirator, and then— 
nothing. And Jeannette, who might perhaps have 
been a great actress—but who just drifts along ; and 
the painter, André, who cannot paint or live in these 
times. And others, too, pathetic figures blown to 





THE BEST WAR PICTURE EVER PAINTED: “ EPISODE OF THE RETREAT FROM RUSSIA”; 


BY BOISSARD DE BOISDENIER. IN THE ROUEN GALLERY. 


In an interesti letter published in “The Times” on February 17, Professor Thomas Bodkin, of the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Birmingham, says 
that the best picture of war which he has ever seen is the “ Episode of thé Retreat from Russia,” by Boissard de Boisdenier, reproduced above. A 

life of the artist. “It is strange,” 
appears to be known. Gautier describes his splendid youth in a 
among his activities. He was host also of 


destruction. Only one man is the same all through— 
not merely undefeated, but gay, exuberant, young in 
heart : Michaud, the Communist workman. He fought 
in the Spanish war, and thought the war had only just 
begun till he was pushed out ; he fought against the 
Germans ; he is still fighting, absolutely certain of a 
great victory, and a brave new world. ‘ Hitler began 
it; Stalin will finish it.’’ 

You can see that tact is required at some points 
in the narrative, and Ilya Ehrenburg never argues in 
the wrong place. But his breadth of sympathy is 
astonishing. Even Tessa—io one could dislike Tessa : 
such a born mountebank, so easily cast down and 
revived, so strangely innocent in his double-dealings. 
The people of the story utter harsh judgments—but 
not the writer. He can feel for Breteuil ; he can feel 
even for the thugs in Breteuil’s employ. This is a true 
work of art. 

Now I am short of space, but the other novels this 
month are very light in comparison. Mr. Hsiung’s 
“ Bridge of Heaven "’ begins enchantingly, and then 
turns to politics—-Chinese politics during the last years 
of the Empire. Perhaps one ought not to object; it 
must sound impertinent of an English critic to say : 
“Why drag in Reform, when your village comedy 
is so charming?" But facts are facts: the really 


I may edd that by marriage he had a son and daughter.” 


brilliant part of this tale concerns the private life 
and troubles of a rich skinflint. Beautiful and modest 
writing, delicious irony. ... One can’t get away from 
it, the Revolution seems a come-down. 

Mr. Kenneth Davis aims high ; he means his novel 
“In the Forests of the Night ’’ to be tragic. William 
Kendall has been employed as a forestry expert in 
Minnesota ; he is very good at his job, but at the 
same time a chronic drunkard, violent and despairful— 
he was shell-shocked in the last war. Now he has gone 
too far, and David Larson is sent down to “ investi- 
gate,’’” which will, of course, mean the sack. A hate- 
ful business for Larson—he was in the war himself, 
and would rather take Kendall’s side. And Kendall’s 
wife has been unfaithful out of sheer misery—and what 
will happen to their son? Well, the flaw is that one 
doesn’t care very much. The victim is so unattrac- 
tive—and perhaps this is the wrong moment to require 
sympathy for mad outbursts of defeatism. But 
Mr. Davis’s powers command respect. 

I have always thought “ All This, and Heaven 
Too”’ was much over-praised ; after reading ‘‘ And 
Now To-morrow,” 
I have no doubt 
of it. An unpre- 
tending, innocent 
story about a poor 
little rich girl, and 
how she felt for 
the workers, and 
fell in love with 
the wrong man, 
and lost her hear- 
ing; but in spite 
of it lived happily 
ever after.’ Rachel 
Field is frankly 
old-fashioned, 
which has its 
charm ; and she is 
most sincere. But 
her gift was a very 
modest one. 

Mr. Maurice 
Petherick presents 
the war without 
tears, in ‘* Victoire,”’ 
a dashing tale of 
occupied Brittany. 
German officers are 
quartered in the 
Chateau de Maupas 
—and what a life 
they lead! They 
are baited, 
sabotaged, quietly 
made away with, 
systematically 
driven out of their 
wits—not a likely 
tale, perhaps, but 
full of spirit, and 
at times very 
funny. 

I often think 
Mrs. Christie must 
be detested by all 


one can use the 
word like that). For how is it done ? Such clear, simple 
little plots—such an amazing absence of undergrowth— 
and yet she brings it off every time. ‘‘ Five Little Pigs”’ 
is no exception. Hercule Poirot has been asked to 
“solve” an old, old poisoning case: a painter was 
murdered by his wife—or at least she was tried, con- 
victed and duly sentenced—and she died fifteen years 
ago. And no one, enemy or friend, has ever doubted 
her guilt. Result: another triumph of illusionism. 
Miss Mitchell and Mr. Punshon are both old hands. 
Miss Mitchell's ‘‘ Worsted Viper '’—a tale of Satanism 
on the Broads—is full of life and violence, and Mr. 
Punshon’s ‘‘ Conqueror Inn,’’ featuring the I.R.A., 
has also plot and to spare. That is just what no one 
but Mrs. Christie can do without. K. Joun. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


The Fall of Paris. By Ilya Ehrenburg. (Hutchinson ; 10s. 6d.) 

The Bridge of Heaven. By S. I. Hsiung. (Peter Davies ; 108. 6d.) 

In the Forests of the Night. By Kenneth S. Davis. (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 8s. 6d.) 

And Now To-morrow. By Rachel Field. (Collins ; &s. 6d.) 

Victoire. By Maurice Petherick. (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.) 

Five Little Pigs. By Agatha Christie. (Collins ; 8s.) 

The Worsted Viper. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.) 

The Conqueror Inn. By E.R. Punshon. (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) 
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FOOD : YEAST : 
ITS DISCOVERY MAY REVOLUTIONISE 
THE HEALTH OF NATIONS. 
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FIVE PER CENT. OF FOOD-YEAST IN A 2-LB. LOAF ADDS TO ITS 
FOOD VALUE THE EQUIVALENT OF 24 EGGS, OR 4 OZS. OF LEAN 
BEEF, OR 2 OZS. OF CHEESE. 




















# THE MANUFACTURED YEAST CREAM EMERGES \ 
OVER STEAM-HEATED ROLLERS AS A THIN 
RIBBON, WHICH CAN BE POWDERED, FLAKED, 
OR COMPRESSED INTO TABLETS. 


“ \ PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF FOOD-YEAST CELLS, “= 
MAGNIFIED. THIS NEW CONCENTRATE, DIS- 
COVERED BY BRITISH SCIENTISTS, HAS A VERY 
— HIGH VITAMIN B CONTENT. wa 















































id ONE OF THE PROCESSES IN THE. PRODUCTION OF , a RAPID PROPAGATION OF THE YEAST IS ACHIEVED * AN ASSISTANT EXAMINES COLONIES OF FOOD-VEAST \ 
FOOD-YEAST——-A FLASK OF MOLASSES SOLUTION BEING BY VIGOROUS AERATION OF THE MOLASSES SOLUTION GROWING ON A SOLID NUTRIENT MEDIUM, THESE 
INOCULATED FROM A CULTURE OF THE YEAST, WHICH WITH MICROSCOPIC BUBBLES; THE YEAST MULTIPLYING PICTURES WERE SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THE i 

om INCREASES RAPIDLY UNDER SPECIAL TREATMENT. Das a AT ITS MAXIMUM RATE. F ~~ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” a 
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a FED ON THE SAME BASIC DIET, THE TWO PIGS ON THE LEFT HAD A § PER CENT. ) 

7 . ADDITION OF FOOD-YEAST. AFTER THREE MONTHS THE WEIGHT OF EACH OF THEM 

VOOD-VEAST ALSO HAS A BIG PROTEIN VALUE, 3 Of. BEING EQUIVALENT IN THIS WAS MORE THAN THREE TIMES THAT OF THE PIG ON THE RIGHT.—-<(Picture reproduced i 

[ RESPECT TO 1} OZS. OF SOYA FLOUR, OR 2 OZS. OF CHEESE, OR I$ OZS. OF DRIED by courtesy of the “ Biochemical Journal.) | 

MILK, OR TWO EGGS. ." , 

= - Aaa A 
Food-Yeast, a new concentrate discovered by British scientists, is likely to play a | production plant in Jamaica, where surplus sugar can be utilised in large quantities 
very important part not only in the lives of the nation, but in the feeding of the for the production of Food-Yeast at an estimated cost of 6d. a pound. Sir Edward 
famished populations of post-war Europe. Its Vitamin B content is higher even than Appleton, Secretary of the Chemical Research Laboratory of the Department of 
that of animal protein, not excluding liver, and a simple illustration of its food value Scientific and Industrial Research, estimates that the Jamaica plant will produce 
is the fact that if added as a 5S per cent. ingredient of the ordinary 2-lb. loaf it 2000 tons of Food-Yeast in about six months. Feeding experiments with pigs have 
would give the loaf an additional food value equal to two and a half eggs or a already had astonishing results, and Dr. A. C. Thaysen, one of the scientists engaged 
quarter of a pound of lean beef-steak. Made from sugar or molasses, Food- Yeast on the research, has described an experiment (illustrated above} during which pigs 
resembles soap flakes, tastes slightly sweet, and if added to soup gives it a decided whose diet had a 5 per cent. addition of Food-Yeast grew, in thirteen weeks, to more 


meat flavour. The Government has made a grant of £25,000 for the erection of a than three times the weight of pigs fed on the same basic diet but without Food-Yeast 
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LOADED ON TO RAILWAY 
BATTLEFRONT. 


SHERMAN TANKS, ON ARRIVAL AT A MIDDLE 
TRUCKS AND COVERED WITH TARPAULINS 


FAST PORT, ARE 
FOR DISPATCH TO THE 








FROM DOCKSIDE TO BATTLEFRONT: HOW 
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ARRIVAL FROM 
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OF AMERICAN ROAD TRUCKS, 


AND MECHANICAL 


SENT 
ENGINEERS, 


TO THE MIDDLE EAST AND THERE 


STANDS IN READINESS TO MOVE OFF 


_S . a ee ee 
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INSIDE ONE OF THE MAIN ASSEMBLY SHEDS, VEHICLES OF ALL KINDS ARE BEING * 
PUT TOGETHER AND SERVICED READY FOR ACTION 

A general impression of the immense organisation involved in keeping the 

Eighth Army fully supplied during its victorious campaign in North Africa 

was provided in the folding panorama published in last week's “ Illustrated 


London News."' The pictures reproduced above illustrate one aspect of this 
organisation— the unpacking, assembling and servicing of vehicles which arrive 


it Middle East ports after a long sea journey from the United States. This 
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\ CONVOY OF NEWLY-ASSEMBLED VEHICLES MOVES STEADILY 
STAGE OF ITS JOURNEY FROM AMERICA 














SHERMAN TANKS HAVE BEING 


TOWED 


BEEN 
ASHORE 


IN 
DOWN 


ACTION IN TUNISIA, ONE OF SEEN 


A GANGPLANK AT A MIDDLE 


THEM 
FAST PORT. 


1s 


work is one of the important tasks falling to the British Army's newest corps, 
the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, who distinguished themselves | 
in keeping the Eighth Army's tanks and lorries working at high. efficiency 
over some of the roughest country with which motor transport has ever had 
to contend. Working in dockside depéts, the R.E.M.E.s unload tanks and | 


vehicles from the incoming ships, and assemble. service and deliver them 
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OW TANKS AND TRUCKS ARE UNSHIPPED, BUILT 
THE FRONT LINES IN NORTH AFRICA. 
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~~ ~~ See RE en 
THE CRATES COMPRISE THE ONLY WOOD NOW COMING INTO THE MIDDLE EAST, PARTLY ASSEMBLED VEHICLES MOVING SLOWLY INTO A BIG SHED, WHERE THE FINAI 
SO IT IS CAREFULLY SALVAGED. THE NAILS, TOO, ARE STRAIGHTENED FOR USE AGAIN, FITTINGS AND ADJUSTMENTS ARE MADE BEFORE THEY GO INTO SERVICE. 
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r A PICTURE TAKEN FROM INSIDE AN ASSEMBLY SHED, LOOKING OUT ON TO A LINE OF VEHICLES MOVING 7 
IN FOR FINAL ADJUSTMENTS. VEHICLES IN VARIOUS STAGES OF PREPARATION CAN BE SEEN OUTSIDE, i 
; 
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OUT OF THE ASSEMBLY BASE, AND SETS OFF ON THE SECOND 
rO THE FRONT LINES IN NORTH AFRICA. 
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BEIN( SERVICING OF THE SHERMAN TANKS BEGINS IN THE HOLDS OF THE CARGO SHIPS] SREANING OPEM CRATES SWUNG ASHORE BY CRANES. EACH CRATE CONTAINS ] 

IMMEDIATELY ON ARRIVAL IN THE MIDDLE EAST FROM AMERICA i THE CAREFULLY PACKED PARTS OF A LORRY AWAITING ASSEMBLY } 
: to the fighting fronts in record time. Three of our pictures show the arrival vast assembly sheds in which the work is completed and the vehicles finally 
— | f Sherman tanks—the tank which proved an unpleasant surprise for Rommel serviced for the road. The smoothness and speed with which these operations 
selves | at E! Alamein and which has recently taken part in the fighting in Tunisia are carried out, from the moment when the ship docks to the moment when another 
meNcy Road trucks and other vehicles reach the Middle East packed in sections convoy of trucks rolls out of dockland on its way to the front, is another example 
r had | in huge crates The crates are opened and their contents partly assembled, of the brilliant supply organisation which has played such a vital part in the 
s and | after which the unfinished vehicles. towed by long cables, travel slowly through success of our Desert Army 
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FALCONS IN FLIGHT: 


SIXTY MILES PER HOUR ON 





ON 


COMING IN TO LAND, THE FALCON SPREADS ITS TAIL WIDE (LEFT), THEN BRINGS IT DOWN AND 
THE CLAWS COME UP, AND, WITH A 


f FALCONS IN) FLIGHT: ‘* SUSANNA,” A FEMALE PEREGRINE FALCON, BEATS DOWN 
; HARD ON THE AIR WITH ITS LONG, STRONG, POINTED WINGS. 


ee ee 


THE BIRD 


“DIVE BOMBING "': THE FALCON BRAKES HARD WITH ITS LEGS AND THEN BOUNCES BACK INTO FLIGHT. WHEN BRAKING, THE FALCON’S TAIL IS LET DOWN, AND 


CAN COME TO A SUDDEN HALT FROM TOP SPEED. 
and how the reverse brake action of the wings, with tail 
top speed to a sudden halt. These fierce birds, 

achieve their 


level at more than 


through the air 
the birds from 


180 m.p.h. and fly 


above photographs, by Gjon Mili, show how the high-speed camera can 
movements of falcons in flight. As described in “ Life,” down, slows 
moves the birds which dive at 60 m.p.h., 


how the strong beat of their wings 


the quick 
reveal just 


rec ord 


they 
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HE LEVEL, AND THE CAMERA RECORDS EVERY MOVEMENT. 
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OWN AND FORWARD. MEANWHILE, THE WINGS PUSH FORWARD AT THE AIR AS THE BODY LEANS BACK, d ABOUT TO LAND: THIS BIRD HAD TO MAKE TWO ATTEMPTS 
WITH A ' FINAL FLUTTER, THE FALCON ALIGHTS. ; AS THE BOY SHIFTED HIS ARM AT THE LAST MOMENT. 
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IN LEVEL FLIGHT, THE WINGS BEAT DOWN, ENVELOPING GREAT SCOOPS OF AIR WITH EACH STRONG STROKE, THUS GIVING THE FALCON ITS TREMENDOUS SPEED.MORE THAN 6o MPH. 
ON THE LEVEL AND 180 M.P.H. WHEN DIVING. p 


th tail | great velocity because they have tapered, streamlined hodies and long, pointed, | He studies the aerodynamics of such birds during his spare time. The boy waiting 
birds } powerfully-muscled wings. The falcons shown here are the pets of Professor | for the falcon to alight on his arm is Professor Klots’'s son. Hunting with falcons 


e their } Barrett Klots, Professor of Biology at the College of the City of New York. j is a very ancient sport in England 
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BEETLES, MOTHS AND MUNITIONS. 











HOSE who still read Captain Marryat will recognise the weevily biscuit served out to 
the true British sailor of his day, and senior officers of the Senior Service will tell 
you that they, too, remember it in their time. The weevil’s official progenitor is a beetle, 
Stegobium panicum ; and the landsman might think that it and the weevily biscuit had 
passed from the world of affairs. Not so. The weevil beetle has a competitor. A short 
time before the First World War, sealed stores of Government biscuit were being opened 
all over the world, to disclose the alarming fact that the weevil’s parent was alive and flying. 
It had first thrust itself on War Office consideration some time before that, when com- 
plaints of weevily biscuit were widespread in Egypt. Not only were the biscuits riddled 
with weevils, but the tins were alive with moths—or, as Private Atkins put it to his colonel, 
were “ full of bloomin’ bats.’”’ In years following, several places of origin were suggested 
for the “* bats,” but finally they were traced to Guatemala, from where they had been carried 
to the United States, and had found their way through an Alabama flour-mill to Egypt. 
Long before the question was settled, the Guatemalan stowaway was known in the trade 
as the American moth. 

In spite of such usurpers, the beetles are still first in peace, first in war, and first in the 
flour of their countrymen, and these Coleoptera, numbering 190,000 species, 3500 of them 
known in the British Isles, are the most insatiable of the insects preying on stored foodstuffs 
and other less obvious munitions of war. All is grist that 
comes to their mill, from grain and flour to linseed cake and 
ground nuts. Taken altogether, they stick at nothing, 
and the items of the complete bill of fare of some would 
fill a paragraph. 

Some exercise a dubious discrimination. The Calandria 
granaria, for example, not native here, but introduced and 
propagating in warehouses, devours all cereals, but will 
descend to straw and semolina. Nor is the Plinus tectus, 
a gift from Tasmania, more fastidious. It dwelt for eleven 
years in a tin of the cocoa of a well-known firm, and was 
still flourishing in the bottom half when the tin was opened ; 
the upper half was filled with dead beetles. In a sample 
tin of cayenne pepper, the Ptinus was still breeding after 
ten years’ imprisonment. 

The larva of other species of beetle devour stored hams 
and bacon and lard. Others are so varied in their tastes 
that they will feed on raisins, dried fish, ginger, liqueurs, 
and pyrethrum powder, which is the basis of many insecti- 
cides. Some are specialists, like the cigar-beetle, Lascto- 
derma serricene. It is about 1-16th inch long, and the 
adult increases in length when the larva has been deposited 
in cigars ot high quality. 
According to the late 
Sir Arthur Shipley, the 
female prefers a milder 
cigar to those that are 
stronger, a “ Claro ” 
rather than a “ Colora 
do,” and expensive Turk 
ish tobacco rather than 
Virginian. Altogether, a 
beetle of refined and deli- 
cate taste! In Mexico, 
it is said to have been 
successfully attacked by 
X-rays. 

Others there are of 
varying degrees of rapa 
city, but to their credit 
let it be said that among 
their families are the 
Carabidae and the Cucu- 
jida, which are car- 
nivorous and prey on 
other insects, larva, and mites, though their numbers are not 
enough to keep these others in check. Big or little, the beetles 
are as forbidding in appearance as unwelcome in their lives, as 
those who saw the photographs of the timber-beetles in The 
Illustrated London News may agree. The moths are less un- 
comely, and, taken in the mass, less destructive, because these 
Lepidoptera number only 80,000 species to the 190,000 of the 
Coleoptera, They are tiny, and all our photographs magnify 
them ; but they spend their lives in eating up to their weight. 
(There is one beetle, the scarab, which does more, but does 
not come into our purview.) 

A list of what they consume differs hardly at all from the 
provender of the beetles ; and the motto of both might be that 
nothing eatable was alien to them. An abbreviated catalogue 
would comprise wheat and flour, to which sixty-one uninvited 
species of both denominations sit down to table ; oats, barley, 
bran, meal, biscuit, cattle food, cacao, ground nuts, almonds, 
dried apple, beans, cotton cake, rice, figs, sultanas, currants, 
dates, ginger, linseed-cake, rye, sugar, rice ; and that is not all. 
It may be of interest to put in the dock some of the moths 
and their perquisites. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLOUR-MOTH (BPHRESTIA KUEHNIBELLA): 
WIDELY DISTRIBUTED, AND FOUND IN A NUMBER OF FOODS. 


MICROBRACON HEBETOR: 








THE FIG-MOTH (ZPHESTIA CAUTELLA) : BESIDES FEEDING ON FIGS, 
IT IS A WIDELY DISTRIBUTED SPECIES IN ALL DRIED FRUITS. 


(Enlarged : natural-size of wing-span about 7 in.) 





(Both moths shown enlarged: natural size of cach wing-span about } in.) 
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EUROPE WAITS; AMERICAN COMMENT; UNDERGROUND WAR. 


MERICAN correspondents and travel-writers provide in their books, as a rule, 
the most readable, informative and unprejudiced sources of fact and opinion 
about foreign affairs. Moreover, they seem to mix well with their British confréres. 
Together, they do much, I should say, towards establishing abroad an Anglo- 
American condominium in the realm of social and political ethics and democratic 
ideas. One of the brightest and best among recent works of this type, rather on 
the lighter side and as humorous as possible in these grim times, is “ PAssporT TO 
War.” By Edward W. Beattie, Correspondent of United Press of America (Peter 
Davies ; 10s. 6d.). The book’s framework is easy and unpretentious. ‘‘ This is not 
a political ‘ think piece,’”’ says Mr. Beattie. ‘It is simply the story of an American 
passport which grew abnormally during over three years’ news reporting around 
the world.” It ranges in time from September 3, 1939 to January 7, 1941. 
Geographically it is more complicated. His first objective was Japan, whence he 
was soon moved to China. When the Germans entered Austria, “someone in New 
York remembered” that he had lived in Germany and spoke the language. So he 
was assigned to Berlin, arriving there in March 1938. 

Mr. Beattie has a brisk, pointed style, and his picture of Germany in the year 
of Munich is admirably done. He confesses to having formerly liked the Germans, 
but says that no American could feel anything but hatred 
for the present régime. From Berlin he went to Vienna 
and Nuremberg, where he first met Hitler. Later pages 
of his passport show him at Prague, Paris and Warsaw, 
where he experienced the first German air raids. Sent 
eventually to England to accompany the B.E.F. to France, 
Mr. Beattie saw something of the French retreat. Returning 
after Dunkirk, he witnessed the Battle of Britain and the 
blitz on Dover and London. Having shared her perils in 
the darkest hour, he came to regard London and Londoners 
with deep affection. ‘‘ Destruction of things like the 
Temple,” he writes, ‘‘ began to mean more and more to 
every American.”’ His description of scenes in Dockland and 
the southern counties is the most moving part of his book. 

After Mr. Beattie’s cordiality towards all things British, 
it was a nasty jar to encounter a hostile attitude in “ THe 
CoLossus oF Maroussi.”” By Henry Miller (Secker and 
Warburg ; 8s. 6d.). The author is introduced as “‘ a New 
Yorker who has lived long in Paris regarded by 
many as one of the prose masters of the modern age.”” What 
optimists publishers are! I was mildly interested in his 
Greck trip until Tread: ‘* The English in Greece—a sorry 
lot, by the way—seem to 
have a poor opinion of 
the Greek character. . . . 
The Englishman in 
Greece is a farce and an 
eyesore : he isn’t worth 
the dirt between a poor 
Greek’s toes... . I made 
no English friends in 
Greece. I felt apolo- 
getic towards the Greeks 
whenever I was found in 
their company.”” = After 
that I felt unworthy to 
be one of this “ prose 
master’s ” readers. The 
mutual regard between 
Greeks and British will 
hardly be affected by 
such lapses of taste and 
tact, especially deplor- 
able since Anglo-Ameri- 
can concord is so vital to 
the world’s welfare. Even in his own country there are 
places, if not persons, whereof Mr. Miller disapproves. Thus, 
he alludes to New York as “ that odious city.” 

The friendliest of relations between British and Greek 
writers and archaxologists are indicated in a dainty book of 
poems—** Cities oF Troy”: Memorials of Peacetime Travel 
in Greece, Magna Graecia and Asia Minor. By S. F. A. Coles. 
With Preface, and Foreword by Dr. J. A. Venn, Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge University. Illustrated (Lund Humphries ; §s.). 
The book is dedicated to King George of the Hellenes, 
‘* in memory of our encounter above the Stoa of the Athenians 
at Delphi, September 1936."" Further details of this meeting 
would have been welcome. The poems, instinct with the spirit 
of place and steeped in the magical colour of the Aigean, do not 
touch on the present tribulations of Greece, but take us 
back into the dim Homeric past. In his Preface Mr. Coles cites 
letters from the late Lord Rennell of Rodd, identifying the 
modern Ithaki with the Ithaca of Odysseus, against the rival 
claims of Leucas upheld by Dr. Dérpfeld. He also locates 
the fabled home of the Lotus-eaters on the island of Djerba, in 
the Gulf of Gabes, off Tunisia, now rendered topical by the war. 


THE INDIAN MEAL-MOTH (PLODIA INTERPUNCTRLLA): 
IT IS COSMOPOLITAN IN DESTRUCTION AND TASTE. 


At the head of the class stands Ephestia kuchniella, the PARASITIC INSECTS WHICH FEED ON THE CATERPILLARS Subterranean anti-Nazi activities in conquered countries 
Mediterranean flour-moth, a description which falls short of OF EPHESTIA AND PLODIA. are vividly described in *“* UNDERGROUND -Evuropre.” By 
justice to a catholic taste for anything within reach, from (Enlarged : natural siz of wing-span, } in.) Curt Riess (Long; 16s. 6d.). Doubtless care has been 


potatoes to acorns, Allied with it are four more Ephestias : 
Cautella, which, though designated the fig-moth, is widely dis- 
tributed among dried currants, and includes chocolate bon-bons 
among more than a score of other articles of diet; Calidella 
is like it, but less enterprising ; Flutella is the cocoa-moth, but despises neither rice nor 
cayenne pepper; and Figuiiélla, an import of Liverpool warehouses, oscillates between 
dried fruit and chemists’ shops. After these comes Plodia interpunctella, the Indian meal- 
moth, another cosmopolitan in taste and range, including among its rations all the fruits 
and old books and beehives as well. 

Ihere are others which share the appetite for cereals, some cosmopolitan, some known 
as the European grain moth, one conspicuous in Asia Minor, though not averse from spreading 
to pastures new, but these, belonging, with two exceptions, to the Tineda, have a different 
claim to ill-fame—they are the clothes-moths. Among them are reckoned the brown 
house-moth, exculpated as the false clothes-moth; the white-shouldered house-moth ; 
the large pale clothes-moth ; the cosmopolitan case-bearing clothes-moth, which wraps 
its larvae in a silken case among carpets, furs, horse-cloths and piano-keys ; the tapestry 
moth; and the housewife’s bane, the common clothes-moth, that despises the gas attack 
of moth-balls and succumbs only to refrigeration, 

Against these, the moth tribe set only the Braconida, a group of parasitic insects closely 
allied to ichneumon-tlies, which attack the others, especially the Ephestia, with cannibal 
ferocity but limited effect. At the time of the First World War, Sir Arthur Shipley 
described some of the more malignant pests among the insects as the minor horrors of 
They were the carriers of typhus, trench-fever, and other serious ills, as well as of 


war 
some afflictions the origin of which, though suspected, was not proven.—-F. S. Grew 


Photographs from the book “ Insect Pests im Stored Products” ; 
by Courtesy of Mr. Harry Britten, F.R.E.S., and of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Lid. 





taken to disguise names of people and places, but the book 
teems with facts, hints and suggestions, and I hope no 
dangerous clues have been overlooked. The short chapter on 
Greece quotes a Greek officer’s letter to an English friend. 
** Greece,” he writes, “‘ is the only country that is worse off to-day than Poland. Poland at 
least has grain, vegetables, fruit. Greece has only rocks. . . . Occasionally we have English 
visitors. Your British pilots seem to know the very spots for their bombs. Peculiar, isn’t it ? 
Every time the British come the whole population rejoices.” Finally Hitler, at his 
Berchtesgaden windows, is imagined watching the lurid vision of a ghostly army moving 
towards him—the untold millions of his slain and mutilated victims. 

Of kindred intention to that of “‘ Underground Europe” is the series “‘ Europe 
Under Arms,” with separate volumes on individual countries. Two in hand are 
“Yucostavia in Arms.” By/Milivoj J. Sudjic. With 15 Illustrations and 2 Maps; 
and “ CzecHosLovakiA Ficuts Back.” By Cecily Mackworth. With 16 Ilustrations 
(Lindsay Drummond ; 6s. each). M. Sudjic, after a preliminary outline of Yugoslavian 
history and modern policy, records the nation’s endurance under cruel oppression, and 
the exploits of guerilla bands in the mountains led by General Draza Mihailovic, 
with an account of his career. How effective his campaign has been was indicated 
by recent reports that the Germans had decided to send larger organised forces against 
him. The book contains photographic as well as written evidence of Nazi terrorism. 

Miss Mackworth has a similar indictment to bring against the Germans for the 
unbelievable barbarity of their mass executions, especially after the assassination of 
Heydrich, “ the Butcher of Czechoslovakia ""—-crimes that culminated in the * crowning 
atrocity " of Lidice Cuarces E. Bytes. 
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THE THREADS 


In Greek Mythology the destiny of 
mortals was controlled by the three 


goddesses of fate—the Moirai. 


Clotho, the youngest daughter, pre- 
sided over the moment man was born. 
She held the distaff in her hand and 
spun the web of life. 


Lachesis spun out man’s destiny in 


the form of threads and controlled 
the actions of life and decided its 
length, whilst Atropos, the eldest of 
the three sisters, cut the thread of 


human life with a pair of scissors. 


To build a great business, those respon- 
sible for its destiny must — into the id 
threads of its policy a love of the ; 


highest standard of craftsmanship. 
Such aspirations make it jinpaniihe 
for anyone, from the Directors in 
the Board Room to the youngest 
apprentice at the bench, to do less 
than his best. 





The threads of life of a business will 
never be cut so long as there is in its 
constitution the persistent pursuit of 
this definite aim, for after all a firm 
is judged by its aims almost as much 


T H - as by its achievements. 
CHATWOOD 
SECURITY THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LID., 


Bankers’ Engineers, 


Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury 4001. 
LONDON : : MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW : : BOMBAY 





























Chaps who build bridges are queer people - 
they are always asking for the impossible! On 
the new Waterloo Bridge they wanted this thing 


























THE King of British cigars is fittingly identified 
by the King on the band. Wherever you see 
him he guarantees you a standard of quality 
otherwise unobtainable to-day—a triumph of 
J. R. Freeman & Son, Ltd., makers of fine cigars 
for over 100 years. King Six are in short supply, 
but are still available if you look for them. 


KiInG Six 


CIGARS TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 
| 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE BIRMINGHAM 


and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 


two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and 
they knew the steel tube people were impossibly 
practical, they called them in (like sensible people). 
The S.T.A:C. designed special tools and did the 
job with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show. . 








10}? cacu In Cartons of 2 and 5, Cabinets of 50. | 


| 


royds 22/42a 





Made by J. R. Freeman & Son, Lid., makers of fine cigars for over 100 years. 
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M INFECTION 





PROTECTION 





“Manhandling now.” 


How the grime of a man’s job gets right 
into a woman’s skin. And how Wright's 
-—that famous standby—gets it right out 
again. More than that, it leaves the skin 
smooth and clear; protected against 
chance infections and septic abrasions. 
it's a “health insurance” and a “ beauty 
treatment” in one. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


4 TABLET—1 COUPON—7id per tablet 
{including tax) 


* 








1F YOU MUST 
HAVE A NEW SUIT 


HAVE IT CUT IN 


porter 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING 





CLOTH. ASK YOUR TAILOR 
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| day is Forward. 


THE SIMMONDS NUT 





is at once the symbol and the servant. 


LONDON, MELBOURNE, 





on ne passe pas 


HOUGH Custom may cry Halt, the order of the 
In modern industry, men and 
women of imagination, undeterred by the doubts of the 
timid, are pressing on towards new ideas and methods. 
| Of this dynamic spirit Simmonds Aerocessories 


The Simmonds 


Organization is geared to the achievement of maximum 
| output without loss in quality; the ‘Simmonds — 
products in all fields are fulfilling a high vocation in 
conserving the Nation’s time, material and man-power. 


' Let Simmonds be your ally in the great advance. 


SIMMONDS 


The Creative Impulse in 


AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
. Construction 
- PINNACLE NUT 


SIMMONDS GAUGES, INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


- SPIRE NUT 


PARIS, NEW YORK. 











Mackinlays 
is famed 
for its soft 





EXE AVE Ay 
oleh set. mm’ £, 809. @ 4 


SEE GS Sk I PS 24 
ESLUDLISIIC t 182¢ 


Maximum Price 
23/- per bottle 


CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO.:~-. 
DISTILLERS 


LEITH SCOTLAND 















































KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 


experience of 







eighty years 










MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 








Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire Pi 














Qndy 
ths) oO ' 
NV /<. Actions speak louder 
y ; than words... and 
frankly words fail to 
describe the comfort 
and convenience of ANDY Garden 
Gloves. Washing or wetting 
won't harden them, tough, pliable 
and complete protection against 
dirt, cuts and scratches. 


“* These are the gloves you have 
heard about.” 

2/6 per pair from all iron. 

mon; and Stores, or 2/9 


post free state size and senc 
| coupon per pair) from— & 


TEDSON THORNLEY 4 Co. 
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fp (Regd. Trade Mark) 

ALL available supplies 
are being distributed as even- 
ly as possible throughout the 
country. Vital National needs 
have first call on production 
facilities, so, for the present, 
“Go easy with the soda.” 


P.S. Please make use of our 
Renovation and Repair Ser- 
vice and be as helpful as 
you can by returning empty 
Sparklets Bulbs to your sup- 
plier—Allowance: “C” size 4d. 
dozen: “B” size 2d. dozen 


SPARKLETS LTD. 


(Dept. L). LONDON, 


N 18. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this Publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available jor export. 
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TIME IT! 


We are sorry to 
disappoint you, but 
the vital needs of 
the country must 
come first, and the 
materials which go 
to the making of 
‘Genasprin’ and 
‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food are 
now needed for 
other and more 
urgent purposes. 
Please remember 
this when you have 
difficulty in obtain- 
ing ‘Genasprin’ and 
‘Sanatogen’. 


SANATOGEN 


REGO TRACE MARK 


NERVE-TONIC 
FOOD 











INHALANT 


For the safe, qui +k, 


pleasant relief ot 


Colds and Catarch 
Breathe the Vapour 


OF all Chemists Po 


Thomas Kerf vot & Co. Ltd. 


STOP THAT 
COLD. WITH 
VAPEX 

. 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or "EXPORT " (aquotuse paper) 





Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 
* 


MACDONALD’ 


TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 


* 
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UNDER 


| is and figures about the | 
war effort of British Rail- 
ways are quite rightly kept 
“under cover.” There is 
small wisdom in giving gratuit- 
ous information to an inquisi- 
tive enemy. 

But known facts plus a little 
imagination reveal a story of 
enormous industry and re- | 
sourceful organisation. | 

The railways, apart from the 
domestic transport needs of 
the country, are called upon 
to haul a gigantic amount of 
additional traffic. 


BRITISH 


GWR-LMS 





COVER 


Imports from overseas, and 
exports for war zones are 
conveyed by rail. Workpeople 
in ever-growing thousands are 
carried to and from factories, 
both old and new. Troops 
coming and troops going are 
transported by rail. 

In face of these extra bur- 
dens, in face of increased 
difficulties in operation and the 
trying conditions of blackout, 
is there any wonder that 
facilities for domestic passenger 
travel have had to be sub- 
stantially curtailed ? 


RAILWAYS 


LNER~ SR 





OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE T 


"I 





; HEN lines of communication have to be contrived and maintained 














Help us to zeach 
ouz target 


Our target for many years past has 
averaged £75,500. This is the sum 
which we have needed to carry on 
our Crusade against Cancer. But 
this year, when our work is doubly 
vital owing to weakened war-time 
resistance, we need even more to 
meet the greater cost of treatment 
and equipment. It is to you that 
we must look for help— you who 
realise the awful consequences which 
neglect of this disease would bring. 
Surely we do not appeal in vain! 
Please send your contribution to-day. 


The Royal 
Cancer 


Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 









SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 


DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777% RAINCOAT SUPPLIE 


NOW HOWEVER ARE TR T LIMITED 





J. MANDLEBERG & CO.,LTD. 
VALSTAR WORKS. SALFORD 6. LANCS 











over wild and rifgged territory the Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus is 
invaluable. With this compact and serviceable equipment rope lines can 
be projected for considerable distances with great accuracy, thus 
simplifying the erection of temporary bridges and aerial ropeways and 


greatly facilitating the continual flow of supplies, and 


the ease of handling adds to its value in emergencies. 





PISTOL ROCKET 
SURREY 


SCHERMULY 
LIMITED, 


. g 
a v 
Wecket ~ 





THE 
APPARATUS 








NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


ERMALINE 


WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 


yn 
ie! BREAD 
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Good work ...GQOD WHISKY 














JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





